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A Distinguished Student 


Of Management Calls For 


O; all the problems confronting 
Americans today a central one is the 
problem of leadership in a_plural- 
istic society. We have inherited a 
culture which places a high value on 
the individual rather than the state 
We proclaim the virtues of freedom, 
and seek in too few places to avoid 
the development of excessive au- 
thority and power. We profess a 
faith in the dignity of the individual 
and decry efforts to make him con- 
form. We have theories of education 
promoting the development of indi- 
vidual differences rather than pro- 
grams to mold individuals into a 
preconceived accepted pattern of 
traits and behaviors required of a 
“good” person. 

The Soviet Union leadership phi- 
losophy differs from ours on most 
of these values. But their behavior 
is remarkably consistent with their 
beliefs. There is enough inconsist- 
ency in our behavior compared with 
our beliefs to suggest an examina- 
tion. Do we remain consistent with 
our beliefs when we tend to imitate 
the behavior of the Soviets? Is our 
present search for a national purpose 
really consistent with pluralism? 
Are we really looking more to the 
individual or to the Federal Gov- 
ernment? Are we enlarging freedom, 
or are power and control growing in 
a few places? Do our people strive 
to express their individualism, or do 


Louis R. Mosiey is Director of the IBM 
Executive School, which is located at 
Sands Point, Port Washington, Nex 
York. The Executive School continues to 
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the philosophy and methods of executive 
training in Aerican industry. The base 
of adult education in America ts being 
greatly broadened by the contributions of 
programs of executive development. Mr. 
Mobley is a past president of the Man- 
agement Development Forum and has a 
broad professional background which is 
reflected in the accompanying article. 
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they actually struggle to conform? 
There are leaders among us who be- 
lieve that we are behaving more like 
a collectivist society and less like the 
individual society of pluralistic val- 
ues we profess to be. Some have 
even asserted a need for a “made in 
America” philosophy of action and 
behavior which is consistent with 
our professed concern for the digni- 
ty of the individual. 

This attempt is a start. The ideas 
to be presented have developed from 
numerous conversations and group 
discussions with people who are con- 
sidered to be leaders of a variety of 
institutions in America. Unfortu- 
nately, most of the ideas have come 
from business leaders—managers 
and executives of business organiza- 
tions. But, in a sense, such leaders 
influence a high percentage of 
Americans who find employment in 
business and industrial institutions. 
However, leaders of other institu- 
tions have considered these ideas. 
Educators, labor leaders, clergymen, 
psychologists, government workers 
and others have participated in con- 
tributing to the concepts. There are 
many areas of disagreement: but, 
more significantly, there is remark- 
able agreement to some fundamental 
propositions. In stating these prop- 
ositions, the simplest possible term- 
inology has been sought. Special 
terminology of science, business, re- 
ligion, or psychology has been avoid- 
ed, but representatives of all these 
disciplines may feel comfortable with 
the words used. 


Proposition 1; Growth of individ- 
uals and the organizations with 
which they identify is healthy. 

Proposition 2; Change in individ- 
uals and organizations is necessary 
for growth. 

Proposition 3: Healthy change in 
individuals and organizations results 
from creative acts of individuals. 


Proposition 4; Creetive acts of in- 
dividuals result from interactions be- 
tween individuals who are different 
from each other. 

Proposition 5; Each individual is 
unique. 


These propositions are almost 
axiomatic. The implications of each 
however need some exploration and 
refinement. Since each proposition 
is logically deduced from the ones 
preceding it, their synthesis is best 
developed in the reverse order. The 
last proposition is the more funda- 
mental requisite for the preceding 
proposition. Hence, detailed exam- 
ination will be made in the reverse 
order. 


Each Individual is Unique 


This proposition, above all, must 
be accepted on faith. If it cannot be 
accepted, freedom has little meaning. 
It forms the basis for the belief in a 
pleuralistic 
terms, God is free, and if man is in 
the “image of God”, he too must be 
free. Self determination was a key 
issue in the Reformation. Men have 
fought and died for the ideal of free- 
dom. It is best appreciated by one 
to whom freedom is denied. 


society. In religious 


Each person’s value system is dif- 
ferent from the next person. Values 
and goals change with attainment. 
Knowledge, material possessions, 
prestige, power, position, authority, 
spiritual awareness, humbleness, and 
security are valued differently by 
different persons, and by the same 
person at different times. Although 
men may be equal before the law, 
they are very unequal in the infinite 
variety of their personal characteris- 
tics, talents, values and goals. 

The very uniqueness of the indi- 
vidual is what commands mutual re- 
spect. It provides the basis for in- 
dividual dignity. If we cannot accept 
the uniqueness of every individual 
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and respect his human dignity be- 
cause of it, the argument ends. If we 
can, we shall proceed. 


Creative Acts of Individuals Result 
From Interactions Between 
Individuals Who Are Different 
From Each Other 

For centuries the power to create 
was conceded to lie outside the con- 
trol of man. Only Providence, 
through the growth of plants and 
animals and other acts of nature, 
could create things new. Men could 
only divide up things already cre- 
ated among themselves; what one 
man gained, another lost. 

In recent centuries reason and 
freedom began to work anew so that 
man began to assist in the creative 
process as he began to work together 
with his fellow man. Individual cre- 
ative genius was rare. Occasionally 
it found expression in persons such 
as Leonardo da Vinci or Isaac New- 
ton. But who can say how many peo- 
ple’s ideas contributed to the ex- 
pressions of these few geniuses? 

The Industrial Revolution marked 
the period of confusion between cre- 
ative production and exploitation. 
With the development of common 
law, private contract was sanctioned 
and protected. If individuals were 
self determining, they must have the 
right to enter agreements with their 
fellow men. Through mutual agree- 
ments, private property could be de- 
veloped. Private organizations grew 
and multiplied. Self government 
took form in the political sphere and 
the democratic concept was under 
way. Business, political, educational 
and other institutions gradually took 
shape through millions of individual 
and group agreements, and agree- 
ments not mutually agreeable were 
settled in the courts. In short, the 
institutional structure of our civiliza- 
tion took form through agreements. 
Changes brought about through 
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force, power and war cannot be ig- 
nored, but history has accorded 
more significance to acts of force 
than it has to the much more fre- 
quent and numerous peaceful agree- 
ments. 

In its simplest form, the agree- 
ment or transaction is the process 
through which two parties explore, 
discuss, and agree to what each must 
give in order that each may gain. 
Each must consider the interests, tal- 
ents, resources, and alternatives of 
the other. This interaction between 
two people may be illlustrated sche- 
matically as two overlapping circles: 


One circle represents the interests, 
talents, resources, and ambitions of 
Mr. A. The other circle represents 
a different set of interests, talents, 
resources and ambitions of Mr. B. 
The reason either person seeks the 
help of the other in reaching his own 
goal is because the other person is 
different from himself. If they were 
identical personalities, there would 
be nothing gained by working with 
one another. The essential fact is 
that cooperative action is meaningful 
only when individuals are different 
and each can contribute uniquely to 
the effort. 

The creative nature of such an in- 
teraction is seen when the agreement 
is examined from each person’s 
viewpoint. Mr. A. agrees to a prop- 
osition when he gets, or has hope of 
getting, more value for himself than 
he contributes to the proposition. 
Likewise, Mr. B agrees to the trans- 
action when he gets, or has hope of 
getting, more value for himself than 
he contributes to the proposition. 
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Values are non-material as well as 
material. If both parties gain more 
than they both contribute, the inter- 
action is creative. It is obvious that 
what is created must be in terms of 
what the participants want that they 
do not already have. In effect, a cre- 
ative interaction illustrates a reality 
in which 2 + 2 = 5. Neither mathe- 
matics nor science can explain or 
predict the creative act, because, by 
definition, each discipline is limited 
to facts and measures. The creative 
interaction is oriented to the future 
where facts are only hopes. Creative 
interactions result from personality 
characteristics the measurement of 
which extend to infinity. If this were 
not true, all individuals would not be 
unique. 

The fact of individual uniqueness 
makes possible mutual arrangements 
that are unique events. Such experi- 
ences create new values for each par- 
ticipating individual. 


Healthy Change in Individuals and 
Organizations Results from Crea- 
tive Acts of Individuals 

If a person acquires new values— 
material or non-material—as a re- 
sult of his interaction with others, 
he enjoys the experience and tends 
to want tc repeat it. When he dis- 
covers others who profit from the 
mutual exchange of properties, ideas, 
or services, he tends to form perm- 
anent associations with them because 
of their mutual interests. Informal 
associations lead to formal institu- 
tions with their own objectives, 
goals, and policies. Every member 
of the organization has, or should 
have, personal interests and goals 
which mutually support, or at least 
help contribute to, those of the or- 
ganization. 

If there is mutual interest, then in- 
dividual transactions with parties 
outside the organization as well as 
interactions with other members of 
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the organization tend to be creative. 
Each individual can move closer to 
his individual goal and at the same 
time the organizational goal is a step 
closer. 
Schematically, the organizational 
interests and goals may be repre- 
sented by a large circle, and the in- 
terests and goals of two members 
interacting creatively may be repre 


sented by two smaller circles: 


If both 
tually 
organization (essential for member 


members have some mu 
supporting interest with the 
ship), the overlapping areas “A” 
represent their respective creative 
i When they 


organization 


contribution and gain 
work together for thi 
(overlapping area “B”) there is a 
three-way benefit. Overlapping area 
nig, Ba represents creative benefits to 
Mr. A and Mr. B, but not directly 
or immediately beneficial to the or 
ganization 

The challenge of organizational 
leadership is to keep these creative 
interactions in balance so that the 
organization grows as well as each 
member. If Mr. 
is seen by other leaders in the organ 


oy 
Vy ol 


\ sees himself and 


ization to have a closer identity 
interests and goals with the organi 
zation than Mr. B. does, Mr. A is 
likely to become Mr. B’s manager or 
supervisor. The schematic represen- 
tation may appear thus: 


IW, 


The circle representing the Manager 
Ss s 


is shown larger than that represent 


ing the subordinate man to reflect 
the manager’s larger responsibility 
and authority. But his responsibility 
and authority must be continually 
earned. His responsibility to the or- 
ganization must be demonstrated 
through acts which help the organi- 
zation accomplish its goals. At the 
same time his responsibility for sub- 
ordinates can be demonstrated only 
in terms of the subordinate’s con- 
fidence and acceptance of his leadet 
ship. A leader does not exist unless 
there are followers. Followers exist 
only when they actually have faith, 
respect and confidence in their lead- 
ers. 

The leader earns such confidence 
with his 
He continually ex- 


by interacting creatively 
subordinates. 
plores the mutuality of interests of 
the subordinate, the organization, 
and himself. If the man can see no 
mutual interests with the organiza- 
tion, he should join another organ- 
ization. If he sees no mutual inter- 
ests with the manager, he should 
transfer to another manager 

The manager earns respect of the 
man by faithfully and responsibly 
representing the interests of the or- 
ganization. He earns confidence of 
the man by constantly knowing the 
interests of the man, i. e., by listen- 
ing to him. The balance to be struck 
tween responsibility and confi- 
lence cannot be planned ; it can only 
be discovered in the unique event 
when the manager and man interact. 
If both the manager and man grow 
and the company benefits, the bal 
ance is right. 

Leadership is the fine art of dis- 
covering, as the leader works with 
others, arrangements which will 
prove satisfying to his followers and 
helpful to the organization as well 
as satisfying to himself. The more he 
and his men are different from each 
other, the more opportunities he can 
find for mutual help, and, therefore, 
more creative interactions may be. 


Change in Individuals and 
Organizations is Necessary 
For Growth 

Growth means change, but change 
may not Healthy 
change results from creative acts of 
individuals. For acts to be creative, 
they must be mutually acceptable to 
all parties to the act. 


mean growth. 


This means 


that each interaction must contribute 
to the self-determined goals of each 
person in the interaction. This does 
not exclude interactions manifesting 
persuasion, direction, command, sell- 
ing, teaching or leading. Persons do, 
in fact, get persuaded. They do obey 
a direction or command. Persons do 
buy after being sold. They do learn 
by being taught. Persons do actually 
follow leaders. These are creative 
acts because of agreement. 

Occasions may be cited where this 
is apparently not the case. For ex- 
ample, a subordinate obeys an order 
of his superior. He may not want to 
obey or may not agree with the or- 
der, but he obeys. He may obey be- 
cause he has agreed to certain condi- 
tions of membership in the organiza- 
tion, the continuation of membership 
being to his interest. Or he may ac- 
cept an order because he respects his 
leader even though he does not un- 
derstand the immediate situation. If 
too many orders are not meaningful 
to him, he loses respect for his lead 
er, and the leader loses a follower. If 
he loses too many followers, he is no 
longer a leader. If he wishes to re- 
main a leader he must, in his own in 
terest as a leader, see that most of 
his orders are understood and _ re- 
spected. He must build up his assets 
of respect and confidence by listen- 
ing more than telling, by teaching 
more than commanding, by acting 
responsibly more than arbitrarily. 

Just as a person can draw money 
out of the bank only when he has de- 
posited enough money in the bank, 
so a leader can resort to telling, com- 
manding or arbitrary action in emer- 
gencies only when has has accumu- 
lated enough assets of respect, con- 
fidence and faith from which he may 
draw. Creative interactions are the 
opportunities continually available 
to build up such assets. 

The leader must continually strive 
to identify the areas of mutual in- 
terest to himself, the organization, 
and his subordinates. Interactions 
which clearly show what each must 
give in order that each may gain lead 
to agreements which are creative. 
Only in this way can organizations, 
leaders, and subordinates grow. 

The leader encounters many sit- 
uations in which creative interaction 
is extremely difficult 

(Please turn to page 296) 
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How Well Do You Lead It? 


The 


Riscenriy [I attended a Train- 
ing Laboratory as a participant in 
the Trainer Development Program. 
One of my assignments was as proc- 
ess observer in a T-group. 

One of the requirements of the 
primary trainers was that the ob- 
server would not sit at the table 
with T-group members. However, 
I was accorded freedom in moving 
my chair about the room from day 
to day. The task of observing a 
become rather tedious, 
and the prospective limitation of 
staring at members’ backs two hours 


group can 


a day for three weeks became quite 
irksome. 

Near the end of the first week, I 
became aware that I had become 
quite accustomed to following the 
group's moods and process primarily 
through the medium of voices, vocal 
sounds and body movements. It be- 
gan to occur to me that I was antici- 
pating when shifts in content dis- 
cussion, moods, analysis, and ex- 
between members 


changes were 


about to take place. 

This set me to examining why 
this was so and I quickly realized 
that in 
things to occupy my time I had be- 


looking for unobtrusive 
gun to watch for non-verbal feed- 
back as seen from the posterior 
view of members. It suddenly oc- 
curred to me that this was a van- 
tage observation point that wasn't 
available to too many group leaders, 
group members or observers. I had 
particularly been intrigued by the 
movement of members’ bodies that 
were below the level of the table. 


A training officer in the national offices 
of the American Red Cross, Lesuim Tuts 
is an associate editor of Anut LEADER- 
suip. Here he has given us an article 
which, while it has its facetious aspects, 
also has more serious notes worth ex- 
ploration. 


MARCH, 1961 


Two Simultaneous Meetings 

It was at this point that I realized 
there were really two meetings go- 
ing on at the same instant — the 
meeting attended by members’ bod 
ies that above the 
table; and the meeting attended by 
members’ bodies that were hidden 


were in view 


from the group and which was con- 
ducted under the table. 


that this is the realm from which 
emerge hidden agendas, the possi 


Knowing 


bility of studying this meeting in 
detail 


had two weeks to accomplish this 


some became irresistible. | 
purpose, and since no one but me 
was aware of my intentions, I had a 
rather uninhibited and normal situa- 
tion to observe. 

At its most elementary level, | 
learned that getting feedback from 
the rear has certain dimensions and 
“reading” 
manded in 


requirements not de 
frontal observation. | 
began to recognize such language as 
a tensing spine; head nodding from 
the back is even more pronounced 
than when seen frontally—especially 
in the slight nods; ears and neck 
redden from the back and progress 
forward; chairs begin to creak and 
pop sometimes before tensing in 
body muscles is apparent to the eye; 
leaning forward can vary from a 
casual lean to a very tense lean; re- 
laxed posture is even more relaxed 


when seen from behind; shoulders 
rounded or squared indicate degree 
of interest. These were the major 
kinds of above the table feedback 
we could identify. These are seen 
by all group members and the lead- 
ers—but from the front. They take 
on new meaning when seen from 
behind—partly because one has to 
depend on them more when seated 
in this position and partly because 
the non-verbal feedback seems even 
more pronounced when seen from 
this angle. 


By LESLIE THIS 


Sub-lable Meeting 


The Language is Legion! 

We then noted that the meeting 
of that part of the body which is 
under the table is even more indic- 
ative and pronounced in its real rev- 
elation of feeling and emotion than 
is the part of the body which is 
above. The language used here was 
and in most part is hidden 
from all other members of the 
group. Some of the more common 


legion 


expressions noted were tapping of 
feet—from light, inaudible taps to 
joist-jarring ; shoes off, 
twisted feet, twisted legs; stretch- 
; rotation of feet ; 
wide spread feet; sitting on hands; 
clenched _ fists, 
of the body; tapping of 


stomps 
ing of feet and legs 
narcissitic rubbing 
fingers ; 
knuckle popping; hands in pockets; 
toes dug into the floor like a sprint- 
er. This latter phenomenon particu- 
larly was of interest. Almost every 
member has a tendency to dig toes 
into the floor just before speaking. 
When the desire to speak is very 
strong, when trying to interpret a 
controversial point, or when angry 

not only are the feet dug into the 
floor with more force, but there is 
actually the assumption of a sprint 
one foot ahead of the other 
and the feet bent into take-off posi- 
tion. 

When the emotion felt by the par- 
ticipant is not too strong, these phys- 


stance 


ical expressions are not so pro- 
nounced. Above the table the body 
behaves quite acceptably and an ob- 
server would not easily detect any 
particular feeling or change in bodi- 
ly position or stress. However, the 
signs are much more evident under 
the table. It is at this point that we 
found the observation most helpful. 
The lower half of the body was 
giving the tip-off as to how the 
member felt and what his next ac- 
tions probably would be quite in ad- 
vance of any tip-off from the upper 
half of his body. 


(Please turn to page 295) 
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Suggestions Which 
Could Help In 


Simplifying Parliamentary 


| an of order” shouts a heated 
member. “This suggestion isn’t the 
motion on the floor.” “Point of in- 
formation,” interrupts a 
“Would either of these proposals 
require money from our treasury?” 
The chairman then recognizes a 
point of personal privilege by the 
maker of the original motion, who 
asks for a fair hearing of his idea. 
As he finishes, the chairman recog- 
nizes another member. “I move to 
table the original motion,” he says. 
“Point of order!” interrupts. still 
another. 


second, 


This scene is only a slight ex- 
aggeration of what happens at many 
meetings which bog down in parlia- 
mentary technicalities. Another 
equally frustrating kind of meeting 
is one in which the chairman acts 
as boss, and the other members just 
sit and take it. As a result of these 
kinds of meetings, members become 
disgusted and quit organizations, 
real problems are forgotten, and 
bitterness is created. How can this 
picture be changed? We need a new 
approach which will increase the 
productiveness of groups, by both 
giving more satisfaction to the mem- 
bers, and getting more work ac- 
complished. 

For large assemblies in which 
each member can be counted upon to 
know the procedures thoroughly, 
and where sharp debates are inevit- 
able, Robert’s Rules of Order are 
excellent. Ever since General Henry 
M. Robert copyrighted the first edi- 
tion of Robert’s Rules of Order in 
1876, Robert’s Rules or similar rules 
based primarily on the rules of Con- 


RicHarp A. GIVENS is a member of 
the New York Bar. He hold the follow- 
ing degrees, A.B., Columbia College, 
1953; M.S. in Economics, University of 
Wisconsin, 1954; L.L.B., Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Law, 1959. 


gress,’ have been widely followed. 
But for the many groups where 
some rules are needed but where 
most of the members will never sit 
down and learn any entire book of 
rules, Robert’s has serious disad- 
vantages. Robert’s Rules were care- 
fully designed to allow the majority 
to act and the minority to speak. 
But the rules as used often tend to 
create divisions even where they 
might not otherwise exist. Attention 
is centered on which “side” on a mo- 
tion is to “win’”—and the methods 
of winning are as much the skillful 
use of technicalities as the discussion 
of substance. The rules give a tre- 
mendous advantage to the few who 
know the technicalities over the 
many who do not. In some meetings, 
it may become almost impossible to 
obtain the floor without a point of 
order, a point of information, or a 
point of personal privilege. 

The first part of a new approach 
should be the development of new 
attitudes. A custom of considering 
probiems on their merits and of 
reaching decisions through delibera- 
tion and when possible by consensus, 
can be developed. Second might 
come a better appreciation of when 
to use parliamentary procedure. 
Small groups of less than ten or 
twelve should seldom need to be- 
come involved in parliamentary pro- 
cedure except to finalize decisions 
which have already been reached 
through informal discussion. On the 
other hand, particularly for larger 
assemblies rules are vitally impor- 
tant.2 They help to channel discus- 


1 See, eg., Henry & Seeley, How to 
Conduct a Meeting 28 (1938). For con- 
flicting views on Robert's, see Knowles, 
“Move Over, Mr. Robert,” Adult Leader- 
ship, June, 1952; O’Brien, “Don’t Shove, 
Mr. Knowles: Parliamentary Law is 
Basically Sound,” Pennsylvania Speech 
Annual, September, 1953. 


sion into orderly deliberation and 
make it possible to avoid either a 
chairman-dominated meeting or 
chaos. 


Aims for New Rules 

What might be some aims for a 
workable set of new rules? Like 
Robert’s, any new rules should pro- 
tect the right of a majority to act, 
and of all minorities to be heard. 
But new rules should also protect 
the right of the group as a whole to 
consider problems on their merits. 
The protection of the right of the 
group as a whole and of the indi- 
vidual members to discuss substan- 
tive issues should be the main ob- 
jective of any set of new rules. 

In the Standard Code of Parlia- 
mentary Procedure published in 
1950, Alice F. Sturgis, an outstand- 
ing expert on parliamentary law, 
emphasizes a practical approach 
based upon fundamental principles 
from which more detailed rules may 
be deduced, and which permit flexi- 
bility in application to differing sit- 
uations.* 

Wide adoption of the Code would 
go far to lessen the hypertechnical 
approach often permitted under rules 
similar to Robert’s. 

As a thorough and complete guide 
for all procedural situations, the 
Code can be fully understood only 
through considerable study. It is 
largely based upon existing prac- 
tice, and ultimately, its expanding 
use may cause it to become common 
property in a way which the detailed 
provisions of Robert could not be. 

There remains a need for a short 
set of workable rules which can be 
2 See O’Brien, “The Use and Abuse of 
Paritamentary Procedure,” Adult Leader- 
ship, Vol. 6, No. 6, December, 1956, 
p. 118, 

3 See Hayakawa, “On the Conduct of 
Meetings,” in Etc. Vol. IX, Autumn 1951, 
p. 68; see also Sturgis, Learning Parlia- 
mentary Procedure (1953). 
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read in a few minutes and quickly 
applied without special training. 
While such rules could serve their 
purpose only if they contained a 
complete set of the necessary bind- 
ing parliamentary rules, many 
questions could be left to evolve 
through accumulating experience 
without rigid rules, guided by the 
Code and by works dealing with the 
most efficient means of deliberation * 
as they become more widely studied. 
Thus the compulsory rules with 
which a member may insist upon 
compliance would be readily avail- 
able to all. At the same time, more 
detailed works would be available 
for guidance on points not covered 
by the simplified rules, but would 
not be binding. 

A simplified set of rules would 
necessarily seek to avoid the detailed 
technical approach exemplified by 
Robert’s, or the entire objective of 
simplification would be lost. On the 
other hand, the question might be 
_ raised as to whether almost all rules 
might be dispensed with in favor of 
decision-making by discussion and 
consensus without formal 
dures. This approach may have 
much to commend it in many 
groups, but a framework of rules 
which are available when needed can 
be both helpful in channeling dis- 
cussion and a safeguard of the rights 
of members. 


proce- 


Discussion which continues until 
a consensus is reached can help to 
solidify groups, and to give every- 
one a sense of satisfaction. However, 
in the absence of any rules of pro- 
cedure there may be great pressure 
for minorities to give in and no rules 
upon which to rely in case of unfair- 
ness. To combine the advantages of 


4E.g., Bert and Frances Strauss, New 
Ways to Better Meetings (1951): see 
also Snell, How to Hold a Better Meet- 
ing (1958) (primarily for business con- 
ferences ). 
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consensus with the advantages of 
parliamentary procedure and_ its 
protections, general discussion might 
be held before specific motions are 
considered by a group. 

Secause in many groups, mem- 
bers will not take time to acquire 
sufficient familiarity with an entire 
book of parliamentary rules, it is 
vital that new rules be simple enough 
for everyone to understand them 
quickly and easily. The protections 
embodied in a set of rules can only 
work to the extent that people know 
about these protections. Otherwise, 
the rules become a weapon to be 
used by the few who know them 
against the many who do not, and 
the original purpose is completely 
lost. To restore the intended protec- 
tions, parliamentary rules must be 
made simple enough so that all may 
use them with a minimum of ad- 
vance study. 

We may seek a guide to new rules 
in the informal practices which are 
already used much of the time. 
These practices may work even bet- 
ter when formulated into definite 
rules. 

The following points are suggested 
as a substitute for the entire set of 
Robert’s Rules, for use in groups 
where it is not practical to expect 
most of the members to acquire 
sufficient familiarity with more de- 
tailed sets of existing rules, and are 
intended to be short enough so that 
copies could be distributed to all 
members of any organizations which 
might use them. The provisions of 
the rules would of course be super- 
seded by any more detailed provi- 
sions of the constitution or bylaws 
of any group adopting them. 


Suggested Simplified Rules 

“1. Mreetincs — The chairman 
may call meetings by giving —— 
days’ notice to all members. Meet- 


By RICHARD A. GIVENS 


ings may also be scheduled by action 
of the group at a previous meeting, 
= _ days’ |written| notice being 
given to all members.” 

Each group should determine the 
number of days notice considered 
necessary and whether written no- 
tice is necessary. 

“2. RECOGNITION — After the 
chairman has called a meeting to 
order, only one person may speak 
at a time, and only after being rec- 
ognized by the chairman, except as 
provided below. 

“3. AGENDA AND GENERAL Di1s- 
cussion—The chairman shall rec- 
ommend an agenda at the beginning 
of each meeting, which should in- 
clude an opportunity to correct the 
minutes of the previous meeting and 
which shall become the order of 
business unless a motion to amend it 
is made and adopted. Discussion will 
be in order on each subject as it 
comes up on the agenda, and may be 
on any aspect of each subject as a 
whole until a specific motion is 
introduced. 

“4. Motions—When any member 
wishes a definite decision on a topic 
he may secure recognition from the 
chair and make a motion specifying 
what it is proposed that the group 
decide. The chairman may request 
motions when he believes motions 
will aid the discussion. 

“When a motion properly made is 
seconded, it becomes the business on 
the floor, and all discussion must 
apply to it until it is disposed of, ex- 
cept as provided below.” 

These rules permit any member to 
make a motion when he believes that 
the group is ready to consider spe- 
cific proposals. If general discussion 
is not desired there is no necessity 
to wait for it as any member may 
make a motion at any time. 

“5. CONSIDERATION 
TION OF MoTIONS 


AND Apop- 
(a) When a mo- 
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tion has been made and seconded, 
the chairman shall call for discus- 
sion on the motion. When every 
member who wishes to speak has 
done so, the chair shall call for a 
vote. Approval by a majority of 
those voting or by consent without 
objection shall be the necessary vote 
to adopt a motion, unless otherwise 
specified in these rules or the con 
stitution or bylaws. 

“(b) Voting shall be by show of 
hands unless some other method is 
decided upon by motion, except that 
in elections, voting shall be by 
ballot wherever there are more can- 
didates than offices. Votes shall be 
counted whenever the chairman is 
in doubt as to the result or any mem- 
ber requests a count through a point 
of order.” 

The practice of voice voting, under 
which people with louder 
have a greater weight in decisions, 
is abolished. 


voices 


(c) Substantive motions may be 
considered a second time at the same 
meeting only through a motion to 
reconsider, which may be made by 
a member who did not vote with the 
losing side on the original motion, 
at any time when no other motion is 


on the floor. If a motion to recon- 


sider is adopted the original vote on 
the subject is inoperative and the 
question is reopened for discussion 
and decision.” 

“6. QuoruM In order 
meeting to take any action 
than to 1 


for a 
other 
or adjourn, at least 
of the total membership 
must be present and proper notice 
of the meeting must have been given. 
“[Optional further provision: 
Other action may be taken at a prop- 
erly noticed meeting attended by less 
than this number, however, if the 
majority of those voting favoring 
such action constitutes at least one- 
fourth of the total membership.|” 
it is determined that a 
quorum is present, it shall be pre- 
sumed to continue until it ts ascer- 


Once 


tained that a quorum is no longer 
present or until the meeting ad- 
journs. 

Each group should determine its 
own quorum requirement, since the 
conventional quorum of one-half of 
the total membership is frequently 
unrealistic, particularly in 
groups where 


large 
attendance is fre- 


quently fewer than one-half of the 
membership. (If the group is a cor- 
poration or otherwise created under 
a specific statute, its requirements 
should be checked to insure compli- 
ance with any applicable provisions. ) 

The optional clause is designed to 
correct the bizarre effect of the con 
ventional quorum requirement that 
although opponents of a motion may 
lack the votes to defeat it, if present, 
absence of the same members may 
destroy the quorum necessary to its 
adoption. For example, in a group 
of twenty, if seven members are 
present and favor a proposal, while 
two are opposed, the proposal would 
fail for lack of a quorum. But let 
there be added four more opponents 
of the motion and it carries! Thus 
a majority of 7-2, or even 7-0 is in- 
sufficient for effective adoption, while 
7-6 is sufficient. This anomaly is cor 
rected by the optional rule. 

“7, DIscUSSION AND VOTING BY 
THE CHAIRMAN—T he chairman may 
summarize discussions and present 
alternatives for consideration when 
no motion is pending, hut may state 
his own opinion only (a) during 
general discussion when no other 
member requests the floor, (b) by 
relinquishing the chair, (c) in decid- 
ing a point of order, or (d) if the 
pending question ts an appeal from 
a ruling on a point of order. The 
chairman may vote only when the 
vote is by ballot, or to break or cre 
ate a tie, but if he creates a tie he 
cannot break it. A tie vote shall de- 
feat the pending 
broken by the chairman.” 

“8. AMENDMENTS AND PROCE- 
purAL Motions—The following 
types of motions may be made, and 
if seconded, considered, while a sub- 
stantive motion is on the floor: 

“(a) Amendments, Substitutes, 
and motions to reconsider amend- 
ments and substitutes to motions 
which are still pending may be con- 
sidered one at a time as presented. 
Amendments to 


motion unless 


amendments 
(amendments in the second degree) 
may be made, but not amendments 
in the third degree. 

“(b) Motions dealing with Pro- 
cedure shall have priority over other 
motions and over each other in the 
following order, and may be pro- 
posed more than once without mov- 
ing to reconsider tf there has been 


significant progress in the discussion. 


Motions to adjourn if the time for 
the next meeting has been set, to 
postpone a subject to a definite time, 
to open or close nominations, to di- 
vide a question, or to consider a 
resolution by paragraphs must be 
voted upon without debate or amend- 
ment. Motions to limit debate or for 
an immediate vote on a question or 
upon all pending questions must be 
voted upon without debate or amend 
ment and require two-thirds of those 
voting for adoption. Other motions 
specifying procedure, including imo- 
tions to postpone a subject to a 
definite time, to refer to committee, 
to adopt or change an agenda, to set 
the time for the next meeting may 
be discussed and amended. Motions 
which are stated as not subject to 
debate or amendment may be de- 
bated or amended by unanimous 
consent or in the discretion of the 
chairman.” 

These provisions are suggested as 
a substitute for the entire table of 
debatable and nondebatable motions 
now widely in use. 

“9. PoInTs OF INFORMATION AND 
OF ORDER—(a) Any member wish- 
ing information on a point under 
discussion when no one else has the 
floor may call out ‘point of informa 
tion, in which case the chair shall 
recognize the member for a_ brief 
question, and either give an answer 
someone to do so. 


Points of information may also be 


or recognize 


raised while a member is speaking, 
unless he has asked not to be inter- 
rupted, and such questions will be 
directed by the chairman to_ the 
speaker. 

“(b) A who believes 
that the rules are being violated or 
that action is needed to handle an 
emergency, or who wishes a count 
on a vote may call out ‘point of or- 
der’ at any time, in which case he 
shall be recognized for the sole pur- 
pose of stating briefly what he be- 
lieves to be the correct procedure. 

“10. AppEALS—The chairman 
shall decide all points of order, but 
such decisions may be appealed by 
any member who calls out, ‘I appeal 
the ruling of the chair.’ In that case 
the chairman and the member mak- 
ing the appeal shall state briefly the 
reasons for their views, after which 

(Please turn to page 293) 


member 
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Problems and Progress 


Highlight This Story of 


By LEONARD BRICKMAN 


Finding Leadership 


In A Low-Income Urban Area 


QO NE of the most difficult problems 


to solve in Community Develop- 
ment programs in a low-income ur- 
ban area is that of trying to find 
the indigenous leaders. A basic rea- 
son for this is the flight from the 
area of those who have had some 
their outstanding 
qualities and who therefore make 
haste to flee the depressed area. This 
is the problem that is being studied 
by this article. It will deal with the 
attempts by one low-income urban 
community, i. e., the East Harlem 
Community, in New York City, to 
deal with this problem. 


success due to 


Herbert Thelen makes very clear 
the probiem of the deteriorating 
area: “Accompanying and support- 
ing physical change is social change. 
Deterioration of a community is not 
only a matter of crumbling bricks 
and insecure fences; it is a matter 
of crumbling morale and insecure 
people.” ? 

The literature on leadership train- 
ing is remiss in discussing the type 
of leadership mentioned here. There 
is almost no literature concerning 
low-income leadership except in 
those places where there is an at- 
tempt to work with the redevelop- 
ment of depressed areas. Even here, 
there is little of value. An example 
is the redevelopment of the South 
Side of 


Chicago, where it was 


‘Thelen, Herbert A., Dynamics of 
Groups at Work. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954. 
<n eaasiiatinatliabs 
LEONARD BRICKMAN ts principal of the 
Robert F. Wagner Youth and Adult 
Center in New York City, and has an 
excellent vantage point from which to 
watch the work which his article de- 
scribes. 
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leadership from other economic 
groups that made the program pos- 
sible. What do you do in a one-class 
society where the flight of the 
middle class has gone on for such 
a long period that leadership must 
constantly be found from those who 
remain ? 

East Harlem is such a commu- 
nity. It has another serious problem 
in having a highly mobile popula- 
tion. This has been partly caused by 
the relocation of tenants because of 
the new housing projects, and partly 
by the fact that many immigrants 
to New York City use this as a 
way station to get adjusted before 
they move on to another slum in the 
City. 

What is the meaning of leader- 
ship as we are trying to find it in 
the low income area? C. Scott Flet- 
cher makes the point that “Leader- 
ship comes from many kinds of 
people” and later in the pamphlet 
he says, “In the United States we 
can no longer count on the auto- 
matic or accidental emergence of 
dedicated, courageous, and imagina- 
tive and wise leaders, we must now 
educate for them purposefully and 
by design.” ? 

The type of leadership that we 
need in the low-income urban area 
is quite different from that discussed 
in the literature on group dynamics. 
We need leaders who will be able 
to see that the projects proposed 
will make life better for them, their 
children and their neighbors. We 
need leaders who can carry these 
ideas to others so that they will 
reach the informal groups who in 
a low-income urban community are 


“Fletcher, C. Scott. The Great 
Awakening. White Plains: Fund for 
Adult Education, 1958. 


so important. We really need ieader- 
communicators who can reach out 
into the community and get concrete 
understanding for our plans. The 
type of leader we need is expressed 
by Herbert Thelen when he said, 
“The involvement of friends by 
friends is very important in com- 
munity work.” ° 

In the East Harlem area, the com- 
munity redevelopment plans have 
been set up by a large community 
organization made up of lay and 
professional groups. This group is 
the East Harlem Council for Com- 
munity Planning which since 1921 
has had the role of coordinating the 
groups in the area. 


Adult Leadership Plans 

After several attempts to work 
with potential leaders in informal 
groups, the East Harlem Project, 
which is one of the agency: organi- 
zations, decided to try a formal 
course. Letters were sent to 50 peo- 
ple in the vicinity of the James 
Weldon Johnson Housing Project 
who either in the Parents Associa- 
tion or in the Tenants Association 
had shown some leadership. There 
were 14 people who came the first 
evening and were willing to pay 
the small fee. To the dismay of 
those running the workshop, some 
of the men brought wood. They in- 
terpreted the workshop as a place 
where they would be able to use 
tools. When the group leaders spoke 
to the trainees, they found that 
they did not have the same idea of 
leadership. The trainees knew that 
leaders were Governor Rockefeller 


3 Thelen, Herbert A., “Social Process 
Versus Community Decay,” Group Psy- 
chotherapy. Vol. 4-5, p. 210, December, 
1951. 
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and Mayor Wagner, but they, them- 
selves, were not leaders; they were 
interested in having a better com- 
munity, but don’t call them “lead- 
ers.” 

The course was planned for eight 
weeks, the attendance was excel- 
lent and all 14 remained until the 
end of the program. In each two 
hour session, there was a first hour 
of discussion and in the second hour 
factual material was given and fur- 
ther discussion. The sessions were 
arranged as follows: 

First What are the 
qualities of leadership? Can you be 
one? Do you want to be one? 


Session 


Second Session—What are some 
of the problems in the community 
that need leadership for some de 
velopment ? What is the situation in 
Housing, Politics, Board of Educa 
tion? What additional services are 
needed by the community ? 

Third Session—What types of 
leadership are there? What is the 
strict, the democratic, the leave 
them-alone (laissez-faire)? The 
group was divided into three groups 
and did role-playing demonstrating 
the different types of leaders. 

Fourth -How 
group get information? How are 
facts found? The group role-played 
a typical P.-T. A. meeting deciding 
to send out a fact-finding committee 
and role-played what happened to 
the committee as it went to the 
school to get the facts. A chairman 
handled each of the three groups 
and they presented their findings 
and evaluated these skits. 

Fifth and Sixth Sessions—Field 
work. Each group undertook a proj- 
ect that would take it to the tenants 
in the housing development. The 
project was to tell each family about 
the summer program for their chil- 
dren. Two of the three groups were 
extremely successful and one was 
ineffective personality 
clashes. 

Seventh Session—Returned to the 
class and discussed what had hap- 
pened in their projects. Each one 
reported fully on his own experi- 
ences. 

Eighth Session — Continued the 
analysis of their visits in terms of 
what they had learned. They then 
took a self-evaluation test and then 
discussed the results of the test. 


Session does a 


because of 


They were invited to come in for 
individual discussion by the staff 
and 11 of the 14 availed themselves 
of this opportunity. 

The staff was very much impress- 
ed with the ingenuity of the two 
successful groups. In a low-income 
urban area, getting into apartments 
is not easy. One of the survey teams 
told the tenants that they were mak- 
ing a survey of the color schemes in 
each apartment to try to get the 
Housing Authority to allow the ten- 
ants to choose the color scheme they 
wished (they did report on this to 
the Housing Authority). Another 
survey group used the technique of 
knocking on a door and telling the 
tenant that they had a note for the 
neighbor. When the door was 
opened, they proceeded to 
their summer plan pamphlet and 
discussed it with the tenant so that 
she could tell her neighbor about 
the program. They were able to get 
into many apartments and to leave 
pamphlets for the other tenants into 
whose homes they could not get 
admittance. 

What successes came from the 
program? All 14 trainees have be- 
come more prominent in the com- 
munity. They will frequently speak 
at meetings. They have taken on 
more leadership responsibility and 
give ample credit to the training 
course for this. 


show 


Teenage Leadership Program 
Another attempt at leadership 
training was done by the James 
Weldon Johnson Settlement House. 
This was an attempt to develop 
leadership in teenagers. The com- 
munity has long felt that the train- 
ing of teenage leaders will be help- 
ful when they reach maturity and 
may help to give needed leadership 
in an area where that commodity is 
in poor supply. The 
planned as follows: 
First three Looking at 
ourselves as individuals and leaders. 
Second three weeks-—Group game 


course Was 


weeks 


leadership. 

Third two weeks—Leadership in 
Arts and Crafts projects. 

Fourth two weeks—-How to face 
the community and society. 

Despite these plans, when the 
group met, more time was spent 
with individual and family problems 


than was planned. The young people 
spent much time in trying to find 
their own role in their community. 
There were 25 young people who 
enrolled in the project and 18 stayed 
for all the sessions. They were from 
16-19 years of. age. There were 7 
girls and 11 boys. They were chosen 
by the staff on the basis of applica- 
tion, interviews with each applicant 
and interviews with their parents. 

In trying to develop leadership in 
games, the attempt was made to 
give them insights into the problems 
that children in East Harlem bring 
with them. They were made aware 
of the problem of rejection and how 
to prevent this in the game situation 
by the proper choice of games that 
would be controlled by the leader 
and not the group. 

In the Crafts program, an at 
tempt was made to make them real 
ize that the object itself was not 
important, but the way in which 
each child reacted to the group in 
this situation was. 


At the end of the ten sessions, the 
young people were asked what they 
thought they had gotten out of the 
program. There seemed to be the 


common factors ol (a) personal 
satisfaction, (b) greater identifica 
tion with the better 
realization of family problems, (d) 
understanding better the role of the 
settlement house. Eight of the young 


people were hired for the summer 


center, (c) 


program and were very successful 
as playground leaders. 

The most unusual result, unex 
pected to the staff, was the great 
enthusiasm that the parents had for 
the course. They apparently could 
see changes and growth that the 
staff could not. They came into the 
center unsolicited to thank the work 
ers. They told of how much better 
the youngsters dressed; of how 
mtich less trouble they caused over 
finances and family problems; of 
how much they seemed to under- 
stand themselves better. They re- 
quested that these courses be con 
tinued. 


Community Service Society 
The Community Service Society 
is trying another leadership ap- 
proach. They are working with the 
schools to find exceptional children 
(Please turn to page 294) 


Adult Leadership 
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Results Come From 


By JAMES W. GOOCH 


One Man's Formula 


For Leadership Development 


| ean observers have specu- 
lated that Gogebic County, Michigan 
has had the services of $100,000 
worth of “free” education specialists 
during recent years. No one has de- 
vised a financial yardstick for meas- 
uring the value of instructors in in- 
formal education programs. But it’s 
a cinch that Gogebic County is rich 
in human resources for carrying on 
its array of youth and adult educa- 
tion programs. And even more im- 
pressive is the fact’that most of these 
“teacher specialists” are, themselves, 
local citizens. 

There are over 20 of the subject 
matter specialists serving the hun- 
dred or more adult and youth clubs 
in the county. In addition, there are 
several area organizers—volunteers 
who help local groups with their 
organizational and program pian- 
ning problems. In addition to the 
conventional homemaking, 4-H, 
farm and professional groups, there 
are many that have been formed 
strictly for professional improvement 
reasons. These include waitresses, 
and a variety of other young men 
and women seeking training to im- 
prove their employment opportun- 
ities, 

Such a surge of enthusiasm in in- 
formal education can’t be entirely 
credited to one organization or one 
man, since much depends on the 
local situation and a combination of 
factors. But a lot of folks in Gogebic 
County look at Andy Bednar and 
wonder. For many volunteers credit 
him for their original interest in this 
often time-consuming but highly 


———— nnn, 


This interesting report of activity in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan has been 
reported by James W. Goocn, Informa- 
tion Specialist with the Continuing Edu- 
cation Service of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 
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rewarding field of services. Some 
call Bednar the master motivator. 

Bednar became Gogebic County 
Extension Director for Michigan 
State University in 1957. He had 
earned his M.A. degree in education 
and spent the first four years out 
of college as a school teacher. Fol- 
lowing a four-year hitch in the 
Army Air Corps he served as a 4-H 
Club agent for 11 years. 

The County Extension director 
credits his leadership development 
formula to experience gained as a 
teacher and as a 4-H Club agent. 
The formula calls for finding, sell- 
ing, orienting and scheduling lead- 
ers and for passing out an ample 
portion of recognition and respon- 
sibility. “The same formula will 
work with any individual,” says 
Bednar. And he’s applied it to such 
diverse professionals as a butcher, a 
lawmaker and a professional pho- 
tographer. 

Take for example the case of 
lawyer Eugene Zinn of Ironwood. 
Bednar had farmers who wanted an 
educational meeting on the legal 
aspects of running their business. 
Zinn was easily sold on providing 
his services free of charge since he 
had been seeking channels for im- 
proving the relationship between the 
county bar association and agricul- 
tural interests. 

This meeting led to requests from 
rural and town homemaker clubs 
for meetings on the legal problems 
of home management. So Bednar 
scheduled Zinn for another series of 
meetings. Zinn was given recogni- 
tion in newspaper and radio ac- 
counts of the meetings. Requests 
came in for more of the meetings 
where adults could get enough free 
legal advice to know whether they 
should invest in more comprehen- 
sive lawyer services. Zinn accepted 
the responsibility of canvassing 


other lawyers in the county to fill 
requests. And so, another adult edu- 
cator had been found, sold, and 
placed on the “on call’ list. 

Other subject matter specialists, 
or “leaders at large” as Bednar calls 
them, include Victor Lemmer—pub- 
lic relations, John Houtanen—farm 
equipment and engineering, Tony 
Michaels—meat cutter, Robert Tim- 
mer—conservation, Herb Mattson 

-handicraft, Russell Glynn and 
Clarence Griggs—tourist and re- 
sort promotion and Miles Beach on 
photography. 

Then, there is Nancy Luoma who 
is typical of the volunteers who spe- 
cialize in organizational and pro- 
gram planning areas. 

“We think of her as a 4-H agent 
without portfolio,” says Bednar of 
the young 4-H leader. “She is sort 
of an overall community leader 
working closely with individual 
leaders of each club.” Nancy herself 
didn’t have an opportunity to join 
a 4-H Club until she reached 
the 8th grade. The reason—there 
weren't enough leaders to establish 
a club in each neighborhood. This is 
something she is now trying to cor- 
rect. 

Nancy finds interested prospec- 
tive leaders and makes sure they get 
out to one 4-H meeting to see how 
easy and enjoyable the leadership 
work can be. After new leaders have 
been found she then follows to re- 
mind them of new projects and spe- 
cial events and helps them get 
started with their project supervi- 
sion. 

Nancy’s job as secretary to a 
school principal works in well with 
her club activities since the 4-H pro- 
gram is unofficially coordinated with 
the Wakefield school program. 

Bednar’s role has changed some- 
what from that of the county agent 
a few years back. In contrast to the 
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“all-things-to-all-people” approach, 
he is serving more as a catalyst, a 
motivator and a teacher of teachers. 

“As specialized as farming and 
other enterprises have become to- 
day, it’s impossible for one man to 
be a top expert in all fields,” says 
Dr. Daniel W. Sturt, Upper Penin- 
sula Extension Director for M.S.U. 
When Bednar runs into a problem 
that can’t be handled by himself or 
one of his local subject matter re- 
source people, he calls on one of 
the department specialists from his 
institution. “This doesn’t mean he 
isn’t providing individual services,” 
explains Dr. Sturt. “But he’s devot- 
ing a larger percentage of his time 
to isolating problems that need solu- 
tions. Once the problem or oppor- 
tunity has been recognized, it often 
becomes easy to find expert help in 
seeking a solution.” 

There’s a national trend for coop- 
erative Extension workers to enter 
adult education other than 
their conventional home economic 
and agricultural fields. This trend is 


areas 


probably more obvious in Michi- 
gan’s Upper Peninsula than else- 
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where in the nation. For one thing, 
the Rural Resource Development 
Program which encompasses all of 
the 15-county district calls for coop- 
erative efforts of rural and city citi- 
zens to solve economic and _ social 
problems. 


The cooperative Extension work- 


er’s role has also been affected by 
changes in institutional services that 
are channeled through his office. In 
answer to local requests the re- 
sources of both M.S.U.’s Continu- 
ing Education and Cooperative Ex- 
tension services are now available 
through the one office. This means 
the county director is involved in 
such things as school studies and 
community development projects, 
in addition to his conventional pro 
grams. 

sednar gives his leadership re- 
source pool credit for sparkplugging 


many community betterment proj- ° 


ects during recent years. 
Young adults participate 
year in tourist and resort training 
programs that boost their job op- 
portunities and provide a shot in the 
arm for the tourist and resort in- 
dustry, a main income source in the 
county. This activity, representing 
the first such tourist and 
project in the country, has been es- 
tablished as an official state project. 


each 


resort 


Bednar also has been instrumen- 
tal in bringing about an outstanding 
annual winter sports festival staged 
by 4-H’ers and the leaders. This 
event helps promote the 
business. He 


winter 
worked with 
chamber of 


sports 
five local commerce 
groups that have now formed one 
county organization in order to per 
mit a more intensified area promo 
tion. 

Indicative of the interest in this 
area is the fact that Gogebic County 
had the largest single exhibit at last 
year’s winter sports show in Chi- 
cago. Local enthusiasm has resulted 
in the establishment of the new In- 
dianhead ski area at Ironwood, one 
of the best in the north central win 
ter sports belt. 

An area school study now under 
way promises to solve many local 
problems. Schools in the 
county have just completed an eval- 
uation of their vocational depart- 
ments. And in the field of health 
education, Bednar started a drive 


scl 1O¢ )] 


Pointing the Way 

A recent survey completed by Garrett 
E. BLACKWELL, Jr., Agricultural Agent, 
Yuma County, Arizona, shows that adults 
in his county: 

1. Are vitally interested in continuing 
adult education with major emphasis and 
interests in subjects related to public af- 
fairs 

2. Ninety percent of the people are 
concerned about one or more public af- 
fairs issues. 

3. Less than one-third of the citizens 
are fulfilling their civic responsibilities in 
regard to public affairs issues. 

4. Citizens favor the idea of Coopera 
tive Extension Service conducting educa- 
tional programs in public affairs. 

5. Major concerns of the people lie out- 
side of traditional areas of extension’s 
educational activities. 


Where is Your State? 

The U. S. Office of Education in 1958 
made a study of the adult education serv- 
ices provided by State Departments of 
Education. Some of the findings of this 
study were: 

“Twenty-five states indicated they were 
collecting state-wide data on adult edu- 
cation; 

“Eleven states indicated they were pro- 
viding state aid for counseling, testing, 
and guidance services for adults; 

“Thirty-three indicated they 
granted high school equivalency 


states 
certifi 
cates to adults. 

“Fourteen states indicated they had vo- 
cational classes for the training of older 
workers who had been displaced by some 
form of automation; 

“Forty-one states had legislation en- 
abling the public schools to finance and 
operate general adult education programs, 
with 13 of these 41 providing state aid 
to local districts for general adult educa- 
tion. 

“Forty-three states authorized elemen- 
tary grade classes for adults and above 
school-age youth.” 


Foreign Language for Parents 
Arlington High School, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., has a foreign language course for 
parents whose youngsters are taking the 
same course in school. It enables the 
parents to keep pace with their children 


that has resulted in the testing of 
over 300 wells. Corrective action 
has been taken on the more than 
200 that were found contaminated. 

The county 
also. sees that musical 
groups are utilized for education as 
well as for entertainment. When the 
M.S.U. glee club appeared in- the 
county, a special vocal clinic was 
arranged so 1,000 young folks could 
learn by participating as well as by 
listening to the singers. 


Extension director 


touring 


Adult Leadership 
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Its Importance 


For The Decade Ahead 


By JACK LONDON 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


New interest and expressed need 
for improved programs of labor edu- 
cation have characterized the past 
decade. Today increasing numbers 
of union leaders are expressing an 
interest in developing educational 
programs in their organizations. 
There appears to be more activity, 
more experimentation, and more 
support for such activities. It may 
be that this increased interest in 
programming for union members is 
part of the general trend in our so- 
ciety for more education for every- 
body. This can best be attested to 
by the increased calls for help in all 
areas of adult education since World 
War II. Many social indicators exist 
that point to an ever increasing de- 
mand by adults for educational serv- 
ices. To illustrate this point, two 
such indicators will be mentioned. 
The very rapid technological change 
being experienced in this country is 
resulting in an increased request for 
adult education activities that will 
enable adults to make shifts in oc- 
cupations. This is largely a voca- 
tional interest which tends to domi- 
nate all levels of education in our 
society. A second indicator is the 
trend toward the development of a 
mass society. “Mass” here is defined 
as a group of people who, although 
exceedingly heterogeneous in back- 
ground and composition, are subject 
to the same influences and often act 
alike. Mass behavior cuts across all 
differences of class, ethnic back- 
ground, education. The mass has no 
organization, no leaders, no body of 
personnel, and no structure; it is 
just numbers of anonymous individ- 
uals. Individuals in a mass act to- 
gether by a convergence of individ- 
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ual selections. Independently of one 
another, the interests of a mass con- 
verge on an object, such as buying 
Kent cigarettes, the new Ford Fal- 
con, etc. Every time selections con- 
verge, they exert a powerful influ- 
ence upon our culture—although the 
influence is difficult to predict and 
difficult to measure. When the selec- 
tions of the mass converge, changes 
in mass taste occur, and the influ- 
ence of these may be extended to 
other areas of life, such as politics, 
education, business, recreation. As 
our society becomes more highly 
organized and complex, with the 
growth and increasing influence of 
the mass media,’ we find stronger 
trends toward the development of a 
mass society.” 


Part and parcel of this growth of 


a mass society is the increasing 


growth of large scale organizations 
that are increasingly dominating our 
lives. The large business and indus- 
trial concerns are becoming larger 
and more influential. The mass 
media are becoming the major 
source of influence upon the mass 
man. Within this array of forces 
impinging upon our total society, 
adults are seeking ways of regaining 
some measure of individuality to 
combat the growth of bigness and 
impersonality that characterizes 
America in the 1960's. Increased 
sales of books, cultural activities, 
adult education, and particularly lib- 
eral adult education, while due in 
some measure to the rising level of 
attainment in formal education, is 
also caused by man’s search for 
greater meaning and identity.® 


1Joseph T. Klapper, The Effects of 
Mass Communication (Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1960). 

2 William Kornhauser, The Politics of 
Mass Society (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1959). 

SAnselm L. Strauss, Mirrors and 
Masks: The Search for Identity (Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1959). 


Greater specialization of function, 
which is occurring rapidly in our so- 
ciety, tends to restrict perspective 
and outlook of adults striving to deal 
with an increasing array of complex 
problems facing them as individuals 
and the total society. The result is 
often passivity and a failure to de- 
velop a commitment to ideals of 
what one considers the good society. 
This condition pervades all groups 
and classes, including the labor 
movement. Many observers have 
pointed to the loss of idealism in the 
labor movement as contrasted to the 
high level of commitment of labor 
leaders and members during the 
early struggles to improve the con- 
ditions of workers and the country. 
This loss of commitment is not 
unique to labor but is characteristic 
of our civilization, and appears to be 
one of the by-products of a mass 
society.* 

One observer pointed out that 
labor appears to be losing its mili- 
tancy, its sense of purpose, and mo- 
rale for continuing the good fight 
for justice, and greater equality for 
the underprivileged in our society.® 
While the material benefits accruing 
in our society give the appearance of 
providing the good life for every- 
body, this appearance is a facade 
that covers up many complex prob- 
lems which must be dealt with if 
we are to progress toward a gen- 
uinely free society. Here are a few 
of the problems for which unions 
must strive to educate their mem- 
bers in the years ahead. The prob- 
lem of war and peace is of critical 
importance in an age where atomic 
annihilation is a constant threat to 
all of mankind. The impact of auto- 


* Erich Fromm, 
(New York: 
1955). 

5 Frank Marquart, “New Problems for 
the Unions,” Dissent, Vol. VI, No. 4 
(Autumn, 1959), pp. 375-388. 
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A Reply To 


Some Criticisms 


RESIDENTIAL WORKSHOPS: 


‘how paper is a response to some 
recent rather devastating criticisms 
of Residential Adult Education 
which have compared (unfavorably ) 
its relative expense and results with 
those of traditional school programs 
for adults. 

Although some of us who believe 
in the residential workshop method, 
and practice it, are put on the spot, 
our answer is certainly not intended 
to defend the kind of program which 
has been attacked so vigorously. We 
are in agreement with the criticism 
at most points, and hopeful that 
more educators of stature and expe- 
rience will be encouraged to study 
the field. And since we are defend- 
ing the real opportunities offered by 
the residential 
rather than the existing wide misuse 


workshop method, 


of them, perhaps it would be well 
to identify first of all the workshop 
image which the critics, and we, are 
agreed in disfavoring. 

It is true that colleges and uni- 
have used the 
workshop to package nuggets of 


versities residential 
knowledge about certain fields, and 
offer them in week-end conferences 
and workshops, usually advertised 
to increase professional prestige, or 
to increase salaries of participants. 
It is true that 
other agencies with special axes to 


church boards and 
grind, often of a public relations, or 
revival nature, have telescoped their 
special purposes into week ends or 
weeks, or longer “laboratory” peri- 
food, faith and fun. It is 
true that the week-end conference 


ods of 


has been used to rally enthusiasm 
and popular support for causes. And 
it is true that the 
soon faded, and reckoned to be re- 


aftereffects are 


Auice Corns is a member of the staff at 
Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, 


Tennessee. 
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vived with more week-end confer- 
ences, of equally short-lived effect. 

Too frequently, in any kind of 
residential education for whatever 
purpose, the “learning experience” 
is sandwiched as painlessly as pos- 
sible between recreation opportu- 
nities irrelevant to the learning, and 
serving as a come-on for what 
amounts to a family vacation at com- 
pany cost. 

The company cost, of course, is 
tremendous, the results are of dubi- 
ous value, and we take a dim view 
of this kind of “image” ourselves. 

But the whole case for the resi- 
dential adult workshop is not writ- 
ten off in a sweeping picture of this 
kind, and I would like to present 
for comparison a study which repre- 
sents a different kind of education, 
carried on by Highlander Folk 
School, in the mountains of East 
Tennessee. 

Highlander is an _ independent 
center, devoted entirely to adult edu- 
cation, operating the year round, 
and using in its program the work- 
shop and related projects exclu- 
sively. The school was founded in 
1932, to train leadership for democ- 
racy in the South. 


Workshops at Highlander deal 
with subjects which are determined 
by “crisis” issues in the current so- 
cial field. Participants are persons 
concerned with specific problems 
arising out of the issues, and they 
come to Highlander to find ways 
of attacking those problems directly, 
in their own communities. Since dy- 
namic social issues are by nature 
controversial, it follows that stu- 
dents frequently come at considera- 
ble personal risk and sacrifice, and 
always with the idea of following up 
a workshop experience with imme- 
diate social action. 

Thus the underlying motivation of 
students has to do with cooperative 
rather than competitive use of 


learning, and with general above 
personal improvement and advance- 
ment. This means that participants 
in a workshop will have unity in 
terms of a social belief, and a need, 
as compared with the more usual 
kind of unity in professional back- 
ground, for instance, or religious 
affiliation, or political point of view. 

Otherwise the Highlander resi- 
dential plan follows traditional pat- 
terns in a general way. But differ- 
ences in subject and purpose have 
a bearing on the learning process 
which can best be understood in the 
actual experience of a workshop. In 
order to give some idea of what 
happens, I should like to describe 
an actual residential workshop at 
Highlander from its beginning, 
which from the student’s point of 
view is the /nvitation. 

This is a simply worded, one-page 
announcement, stating the subject 
and purpose of the workshop, giv- 
ing dates (a week is the average 
length of time) and briefly outlining 
its general plan. 

Anyone is invited to participate 
if he is an adult, and if he is living 
in the South. (There are no fa- 
cilities for taking care of children, 
and there is no suggestion that this 
is meant to be a family vacation.) 
Race and religion are irrelevant, as 
is formal education. (Many High- 
lander students are college grad- 
uates. Many students cannot read 
or write.) Profession or occupation 
is important only as it may be put 
to social use with regard to the sub- 
ject under discussion. The student 
may however come with the idea 
of exploring the special opportu- 
nities for social responsibility and 
action which his occupation will 
afford him. 

Fees are about $48.00 for the 
week, and scholarships to cover tui- 
tion and maintenance are available. 
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HE CASE FOR THEM 


The 
VOTING 
TION, will hardly have the same 
kind of impact for everybody in the 


subject of this workshop, 
AND REGISTRA- 


United States that it has for the 
regional group served by High- 
lander. But if this announcement 


comes to a Negro, struggling to 
realize first class citizenship in the 
South where he was ‘born, or if it 
comes to a white Southerner, com- 
mitted to the idea of a new South 
rapidly on its way to being, Voting 
and Registration will strike a dra- 
matic note. If he decides that this 
is for him, and returns the registra- 
tion card enclosed, he will get ready 
to come to Highlander with the idea 
of finding something he can take 
back for immediate use in his neigh- 
borhood. 

Highlander Folk School is lo- 
cated on a mountain plateau, in a 
rural area, and offers most of the 
social advantages and some physical 
inconveniences which have generally 
characterized the “workshop re- 
treat”—rustic buildings, crowded 
quarters, creature comforts reduced 
to essentials, idyllic scenery. Setting 
and properties are ideally staged for 
plain living and high thinking ac- 
cording to traditional workshop cus- 
tom. 

Real differences begin with the 
people. As we have already sug- 
gested, they are Negro and white, 
old and young, rich and poor, but- 
cher, baker, candlestick maker and 
college professor. They are all 
Southerners, representing most of 
the southeastern states. They have 
a common belief regarding a com- 
mon social concern, and most of 
them have come a long distance to 
get something they need for imme- 
diate use. 

Some of them for the first time 
in their lives will be shaking hands 
with, eating at the table with, or 
sharing sleeping quarters with per- 
sons of the other race. For most of 
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them association of this kind, on a 
level of complete social equality, is 
a brand new experience. 

It is entirely possible that in the 
group there are persons, Negro and 
white, who have risked losing their 
jobs to come to Highlander, to dis- 
cuss a highly inflammatory subject. 

This urgent kind of unity perhaps 
may account for fast and deep rela- 
tionships that really do happen be- 
tween persons here; and for the 
rapidity with which learning takes 
place. In a crisis people slough off 
social inconsequentials and move, 
promptly and together. 

The workshop numbers between 
forty and fifty. Teachers and con- 
sultants are experts in fields related 
to the subject. Some are professors 
from nearby Southern universities 
and colleges. Some are officials of 
Southern organizations for human 
welfare, or leaders 1 voter educa- 
tion perhaps. Some are former High- 
lander students who have led out in 
social movements in their own com- 
munities. Visitors may be from other 
parts of the United States, or from 
foreign countries. They come as ob- 
servers, and seldom participate in 
discussions. 

The properties are simple. Pen- 
cils and tablets are provided for 
those who want them, and tables to 
write on. No textbook is assigned, 
or provided, or referred to as such. 
If there were one, the chances are 
that many of the students couldn't 
read it, and the rest would already 
have read it. 

In the workshop discussions the 
emphasis is on immediacy, and the 
work begins at once. The first job of 
the workshop is to diagnose and 
find the causes of specific problems 
now actually existing in communi- 
ties where people (some people) 

who are entitled to vote, either are 
not interested or are not allowed to, 
or don’t know how. These problems 
are the case material. The “text” 
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will be created day by day in discus- 
sions. 

The next job is to determine for 
each problem what needs to be done 
and what can be done within the 
present limitations. 

The final job of the workshop is 
to get each student ready to move at 
once—next week—into the first 
steps of a planned action program. 

It is a large order. And to start 
off with there are presented at once 
the problems. 

A Negro minister from a rural 
Tennessee county brings a fantastic 
story of polls which close when Ne- 
groes come to register; of arrests 
and threats to Negroes who show 
interest in active citizenship; of 
small businesses boycotted and of 
grocery stores where would-be reg- 
istrants are refused food for cash. 

A beautician from South Carolina 
describes the state’s literacy test for 
registration, and tells how the prob- 
lem of illiteracy prevents most of the 
Negroes in her area from voting. 

A white social worker from the 
deep South describes struggles of an 
inter-racial “planned community” to 
survive and make a living as well as 
to exercise the right of franchise. 

A college student and a minister, 
both leaders in recent sit-in demon- 
strations, tell of difficulties they have 
had in launching a “voters’ cam- 
paign”. 

An orphanage superintendent 
from Alabama, and an undertaker 
from Georgia, both Negroes, and a 
white housewife from North Caro- 
lina, report problems of getting Ne- 
groes interested in voting, because 
they never have voted and think it’s 
“safer to let sleeping dogs lie’. 

A sociologist from Alabama ex- 
plains the gerrymander in Tuskegee 
which has blocked out nearly all the 

Negro citizens from the town. 

With all this, “democracy” in the 
South may seem to be a contradic- 
tion in terms. 
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But very soon there is happening 
in this varied group of people some- 
thing directly pertaining to democ- 
racy, because no question asked here 
is isolated, and no person here is 
any longer alone with his problems. 
These people are beginning to sup- 
port each other as Southerners, fac- 
ing a large common concern of the 
South, and one which has a direct 
bearing on the large social issue 
integration. 
Afternoons are given over to 
small group meetings, according to 
the usual workshop procedure, to 
work on special kinds of problems. 
One group needs to learn tactics for 
wresting civil rights from an unwill- 
ing status quo; another will attack 
the problems of illiteracy; still an- 
other stimulate 
people to seek the rights and under- 


will seek ways to 
stand the responsibilities of voting 
citizenship. The groups will choose 
places around the campus for their 
meetings. They may go down by the 
lake, out on the lawn in front of the 
farm house, or they may meet in one 
or another of the smaller cabins, or 
in the library where they can use the 
blackboard. 

General sessions in the mornings 
reflect afternoon 
sions; ideas emerge, and plans take 
shape. The dining room becomes a 
center for 


begin to discus- 


spontaneous small con- 


ferences, as individuals seek each 


“a little more 
about that program you tried out in 
Savannah” and “another question 
about your campaign in Nashville”. 
Dormitories 


other at mealtimes for 


conference 
rooms too, and participants find they 
need—more than the sleep, and more 
than the privacy they thought they 


become 


had to have—the long free intimate 
discussions that go on far past bed 
time. 

Evenings bring related programs, 
with lecturers well known in the 
field—an official of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, a 
professor of political science from 
the University of the South, a leader 
of the Tuskegee Civic Association. 
Documentary films point up prob- 
lems in the whole area, and reasons 
for them. 

A professor from Vanderbilt’s Di- 
vinity School places newly found so- 
cial sites in theological perspective, 
and a poet from Sewanee reads from 
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his own translations of Pasternak’s 
verse. Music, led by a professional 
folk singer, is pressed into service 
for more than recreation and recess. 
The songs are Southern songs 

spirituals, gospel hymns, ballads. 
New words, appropriate for the sub- 
ject of this workshop, may be given 
to old tunes. Highlander has always 
placed emphasis on the use of group 
singing as an integral, morale build- 
ing, part of any movement for social 
change, and a recent workshop on 
the subject “Sing for Freedom” pro- 
old and new 
integration 


duced a collection of 
songs for use in the 
movement. 

A visitor from Ghana, sent by the 
U. S$. State Department, takes our 
Southern U. S. orientation to anoth- 
er hemisphere, and ties the whole 
world together by noting that here 
in this workshop he sees the pattern 
of human relationships that ought to 
exist everywhere in this country and 
in his country and in every country. 

It is probably an unnecessary bit 
of digression to point out that a 
planned-round-the-clock — program 
carefully leading back into the cen- 
tral subject is a far cry from “two 
hours of study and the rest of the 
time for fun”. Perhaps we ought to 
add right here, that some people 
have criticized our program as being 
“too total”. 

Sut it is a matter of record that 
few workshops at Highlander have 
failed to reach the final evaluation 
session without producing 
practical solutions for problems. 


some 


The Negro bus driver (a former 
Highlander student) who 
brought an idea and a plan for teach- 
ing people to want to learn to read 
and write so that they can vote, will 
go away with a brand new plan for 
enlarging his reading and writing 
groups into “citizenship schools” for 
helping voters to be good first class 
citizens. The people from the Ten- 
nessee county and other parts of the 
South where obstacles are put in the 
way of Negro registration have a 
handle in the Civil Rights law, and 
have this week learned how to use 


has 


it. One workshop group has pre- 
pared a simple list of directions for 
reporting to proper authorities, in- 
cidents of interference with rights 
and for getting the protection prom- 
ised by the Federal government. The 


list will be mimeographed and made 
available to communities all over the 
South, wherever voter intimidation 
is a problem. 

The apathetic, who are willing to 
“let sleeping dogs lie’? need a spread- 
mg of leadership, and leaders will 
go back home from this workshop 
with methods of finding and stimu- 
lating and training other leaders in 
their communities, as well as ideas 
for action. They know some of the 
techniques and some of the pitfalls. 
They know how to present the right 
of franchise as a privilege worth hav 
ing and using. They have explored 
ways of educating voters in the is 
sues of a campaign. They have a 
plan for instructing groups in such 
procedure as how to mark ballots, 
how to use voting machines, and 
they are prepared to give guidance 
on how to evaluate party platforms 
and candidates’ promises. 

Things will happen in the com 
munities these people return to be- 
cause they have already begun to 
happen at this workshop. 

Something else has happened too, 
along with increase in self-confi- 
dence, a sense of support in a group, 
and a plan for what to do first. It is 
likely that new stances in human un 
derstanding will provide the strong 
est impetus for pushing ahead with 
methods and plans growing out of 
the study sessions. A realization of 
the “urgent unity” we spoke of in 
the beginning of this story, is in 
some ways the crux of the workshop 
concept at Highlander. 

There is considerable doubt about 
whether this kind of experience can 
provide a lasting motivation, desir- 
able as that might be, and for the 
traditional 
educators are probably right in say 


purposes of learning 
ing that a brief recess in the country 
will hardly stay long in most minds 
except as a pleasant memory, possi- 
bly titillating for a But for 


“social” education 


while. 
the purposes of 
at least, we can present with some 
confidence a general raising of mo- 
rale in many Southern communities 
where Highlander students have re- 
turned from workshops, to begin 
and continue successfully their pro- 
grams of We can't 
prove it by statistics, but Highlander 
students report progress that would 


development. 
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encourage us to believe the “mem- 
ory” keeps on tickling. 

If the Highlander program is an- 
alyzed in terms of dollar cost, we 
must admit that it is overwhelming- 
ly expensive. The school, first of all, 
is not an adjunct of any large uni- 
versity or college, and therefore can- 
not make week end or vacation time 
use of facilities which have been pro- 
vided for other purposes. The finan- 
cial outlay for even the simplest kind 
of physical plant is enormous. High- 
lander operates its own plant, and 
pays the whole cost. 

There is no ready-made staff or 
faculty to take on the workshop as 
a part of its routine academic load. 
Highlander employs an administra- 
tive and clerical staff the year round. 
Even with moderate staff 
and modest honoraria if any for 
special consultants and teachers, the 
cost for administration and instruc- 
tion is heavy. 


salaries 


Student expense borne by High- 
lander is heavy too, because many 
of the participants are unable to pay 
their own fees, and the school ex- 
pects to assume most of the burden 
of travel as well as maintenance for 
students. 

Also, because prospective students 
need to be alerted and informed be- 
fore they come, and in a sense “ed- 
ucated”’ to awareness of the problems 
they face, the Highlander staff must 
spend a good deal of time in the field, 
working with former students to 
; students for the 
workshop experience. This is educa- 


prepare “new” 


tion, as well as recruiting, and of 
course it is at company cost. 

And finally, the follow-up activi- 
ties in local communities often re- 
quire informal consultation and su- 
pervision from the school. While 
follow-up is a separate process, it is 
nonetheless a legitimate workshop 
expense, justifiable because it helps 
to strengthen the residential experi- 
ence, 

Whether or not the total cost is 
justified by results, we have no way 
of proving by figures. We can how- 
ever describe quite remarkable in- 
cidents and series of progressive so- 
cial change which could not have 
happened if certain individuals had 
not been students at Highlander. 

At this present time there is a 
flourishing group of “citizenship 
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schools” located on several islands 
off the coast of South Carolina. The 
Sea Island Schools are central to a 
widespread community program in- 
itiated by two students who attended 
workshops in 1954. Both are Ne- 
One was a public school 
teacher at the time the program be- 
gan. The other was and is now a bus 
driver, who taught himself to read 
and write. Mr. J. went home from 
a Highlander workshop with a plan 
for building Negro voting strength 
on Johns Island. The first step, de- 
cided upon at the workshop, was to 
place himself in the running as a can- 
didate for the school board in his 
district. He was the first 
since Reconstruction to 


groes. 


Negro 
have his 
name appear on an election ballot on 
Johns Island, and of course he was 
badly defeated. But the courage and 
drama of Mr. J’s action rallied sup- 
port from Negroes all over the area. 
They really wanted to vote, and saw 
it for the first time as a possibility 
and a useful privilege. The next step 
was the organization of an evening 
adult group interested in learning to 
read and write sufficiently well to 
pass the literacy test for registration. 
The Johns Island adult class was 
followed very soon by a second one, 
in another area, and the year after 
that two more were set up. on two 
other islands. There are now five, 
each one taught by a local person, a 
volunteer, and every year the num- 
ber of registered citizens has doub- 
led, sometimes tripled, in the area 
where schools are located. 

From primary emphasis on liter- 
acy the schools moved to the study 
of citizenship responsibility. Simple 
mimeographed “reading” books 
evolved, added 


each year. The book contains now 


with new sections 
such citizenship helps as an explana- 
tion of pertinent parts of the Social 
Security law ; some important health 
measures ; the way to get well water 
tested for purity; and rules for safe 
driving. Last year a section was add- 
ed on Consumer Education. 
Concern about consumer problems 
brought the citizenship schools to- 
gether last summer in a workshop 
held on one of the islands to explore 
ways of saving and using wisely the 
small cash incomes these people 
earn, mostly in seasonal labor. At 
the time the problem of finding shel- 


ter was looming large because hur- 
ricane Gracie had destroyed or 
damaged most of the homes of the 
area. Therefore low-cost, self-help 
housing was a subject of intense in- 
terest. But along with housing the 
workshop studied other buying 
problems, and resulted in the or- 
ganization of consumer advisory 
committees in two counties, to help 
people to buy wisely and avoid ex- 
ploitation. 

Quite recently the original citi- 
zenship school idea has been intro- 
duced into communities of Georgia, 
Alabama, and West Tennessee, 
where local leaders have heard about 
the Sea Island program and have 
come to Highlander to learn about 
Citizenship Schools. 

Throughout the seven year period 
other Highlander workshops have 
contributed ideas and impetus, which 
have helped the local programs to 
continue and to grow. These work- 
shops too can be claimed as “re- 
sults” of the early residential sessions 
where the original idea was born. 

That is one story. There are many 
others, different but equally dramatic, 
from other parts of the South. 

We have no way of judging 
whether or not a residential work- 
shop concerned with social problems, 
planned for people involved in the 
problems, is an institution peculiarly 
adapted to this region. We believe 
that the residential idea ought to be 
applicable wherever people face so- 
cial problems rooted in issues be+ 
yond the comprehension of most of 
them, and where the resources of a 
traditional type of education are 
neither available nor appropriate for 
the ones who most need to learn, in 
order to survive. 

But this is not the problem of our 
study, nor does the study intend to 
present any kind of quarrel, as we 
have said before, with educators who 
question the value of tailoring for- 
mal education to the residential 
workshop. Traditional learning and 
learning for social action move in 
different circles, and a method 


which is useful for one may serve 
the other badly. Highlander Folk 


School has found the residential 
adult workshop effective in helping 
people to combat social problems in 
the South. It is expensive; but it 
works. 
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Worker's Education 
(Continued from page 277) 
mation is one of immediate impor- 
tance and significance. Inequality of 
opportunity for education continues 
to exist as long as schools in under- 
privileged communities [often 
working class communities] are 
overcrowded and manned by inex- 
perienced and poor teachers. Often 
parents provide little cultural stimu- 
lation within the home to sustain 
the children in undertaking the hard 
work edu- 
cated. Furthermore, such problems 


involved in becoming 


as regional recessions, unemploy- 


structural changes 


within industry, and the lack of 


ment, drastic 
meaningfulness in work contribute 
to the malaise being experienced by 
unions today. 

An additional point, of disturbing 
consequences for the labor move- 
ment, is the change in the composi- 
tion of the labor force. Most of these 
facts are too well known to require 
listing here. Everett Kassalow has 
thoroughly documented this prob- 
lem in a very clear and penetrat- 
ing manner on a number of occa- 
sions.° The essence of this change is 
that the blue collar worker, the back- 
bone of the labor movement, now 
constitutes a minority in the labor 
force. And of even greater signifi- 
cance is the trend for the 1960's that 
appears to indicate an increasing 
disparity of white collar workers 
over blue 
workers. This change, fostered by 


and technicians collar 
the introduction of automated proc- 
esses, will require that the labor 
movement must aggressively »ro- 
mote the education of its members if 
labor is to deal with these and other 
problems which it faces today and 
tomorrow. The future requires now 
more than ever before a labor leader- 
ship with greater vision, flexibility, 
and understanding of existing prob- 
lems, and a commitment to the need 
of promoting workers’ education for 
union members as a direct method 
of dealing with the challenges to the 
labor movement and the country. 


® Everett M. Kassalow, “Automation: 
A Challenge to the American Labor 
Movement,” Dissent, Vol. VI, No. 4 
(Autumn, 1959), pp. 402-411. 
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Adult Education for Senior Citizens 

Among several fine adult education 
programs offered by institutions of higher 
learning throughout the country, one 
established jointly three years ago by 
Wayne State University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan deserves special men- 
tion. Under the direction of HAMILTON 
STILLWELL, Director of the Division of 
Adult Education of the two universities, 
and an AEA Executive Committee mem- 
ber, the new plan appears to have proved 
highly successful and popular with older 
adults. A report of the program was 
printed in the May, 1960, issue of the 
Journal of the Michigan State Medical 
Society. 


Washington’s Birthday Conference 

The annual Washington's Birthday 
Conference, held under the auspices of 
the American Labor Education Service 
in full cooperation with Local 189, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, featured a 
special dinner honoring EstHer PETER- 
son, Legislative Representative of the 
Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
who has recently been appointed Direc- 
tor of the Women’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor. Esther Peterson has 
worked in many capacities in adult edu- 
cation both in this country and abroad. 
In addition to the guest speaker, ELEANOR 
Corr, Director, ALES, gave a brief re- 
port of her recent trip to Africa, where 
she represented the Committee of Cor- 
respondence and the International Federa- 
tion of Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tions. 


Rural Development in Action 

Jot Mosity, one of the Extension 
Service RD leaders, will take charge of 
adult career guidance in the Kentucky- 
Kellogg development project now shap- 
ing up in 30 eastern counties. Other spe- 
cialists will work on markets and trans- 
portation, industry promotion, and wood 
utilization. 


Community Teamwork 

The Adult Education Association of 
Indiana is actively supporting a legisla- 
tive act that would establish a Division 
of Adult Education in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The Divi- 
sion’s function would be to assist public 
schools and other adult education agencies. 


Officers of the Adult Education 
Association of Virginia 

A. C. pe Porry, President; R. W. 
Woo.pripce, Vice-President; W. B. 
Dicces (Southampton Farms, Capron, 
Va.) Secretary; Wenpvet, M. Lewis, 
Treasurer. Executive Committee: Mar- 
GARET DaspNnEY; HELEN Gannon; S. R. 
Crockett; Kurt SCHNEIDER; DonaLp R. 
Fessier; E. R. Ourren. 


“Send Me A Man 
Who Reads!”’ 


READER’S DIGEST 
EDUCATIONAL EDITION 
belongs in your adult 
education program 


Each issue contains a 24-page 
insert of exercises carefully de- 
signed to help adults increase 
reading comprehension and rate, 
vocabulary and ability to think. 


Recommended for—c ours es, 
classes, groups, individuals in 
Reading Improvement, Vocabu- 
lary Expansion, Increasing Read- 
ing Speed, Remedial Reading, 
Language Laboratory, Reading 
Clinic, Elementary and High 
School Equivalency Preparation. 


FOR ADULT PROGRAMS IN 


University Evening Colleges 
Public Schools 

Churches 

Junior Colleges 

University Extension 
Credit Unions 

Libraries 

Labor Unions 

Y’s 

Men’s and Women’s Clubs 
Correctional Institutions 


SPECIAL ADULT EDUCATION 
OFFER— 
12-month subscription sent to 
user’s home—$3.00. 


For Groups; 10 or more subscrip- 
tions sent to school address—$2.00 
each. 


Order from 


DEPT. AL, EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
READER'S DIGEST SERVICES, INC. 
PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


Committee Doings of New York 
Education Council 

IsRAEL Sweet, Chairman of the Mem- 
ber Services Committee, has resigned be 
cause of new and more arduous duties in 
his job at Pratt Institute. Mrs. MARGARET 
WINGERT generously agreed to take over 
his role, and JoseEpH GoopMAN will suc- 
ceed her as chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee on luncheon meetings. Gerritt E. 
Freistra and Stpnety Buitz are serving 
as co-chairman on Reading Improvement, 
and are working with the Member Serv- 
ices Committee on a February luncheon 
which will deal with that subject and its 
manpower implications. RALPH BENNETT 
has taken the chairmanship of a com- 
mittee on finance planning. 


Adult Leadership 
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Reader Comment On 
The Crabtree Article 


~A Goal For Adult Education 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In December, 
1960, we published an article by 
Arthur P. “Jack” Crabtree, entitled 
“Adult Education and the National 
Interest.” There follow letters and 
short articles which were received 
in comment on it. 


| found your article very im- 
pressive—one of your best, | think. 


Rosert H. Snow, 
Program Administrator, 
University College, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


. his article, “Adult Education 
and the National Purpose” in the 
December ApuLtT LEADERSHIP, Jack 
Crabtree developed an idea that de- 
serves the attention of all adult edu- 
cators. He stated, in effect, that adult 
education needs a great central goal 
and suggested that this goal is the 
national purpose oft enunciated as 
the survival of American democracy. 
I hope Mr. Crabtree’s splendid arti- 
cle will stimulate the expression of a 
good many ideas on the subject of a 
goal for adult education. Here are 
some of mine. 

Deliberation on this subject must 
take into account two factors: first, 
whether it is in fact necessary that 
adult education have a single, uni- 
fied goal; second, if it is necessary, 
whether the national purpose defined 
as the survival of American demo- 
cracy should be that goal. 


Because the American way of life 
is a various mixture of peoples, 
backgrounds, purposes, and needs— 
all of which in many ways enrich 
the American culture—perhaps the 
pluralism that forms the pattern of 
adult education in this country is 
exactly what it should be. Perhaps 
America has no national crisis for 
adult education to serve, as did Den- 
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mark, Nova Scotia, and England, as 
pointed out by Mr. Crabtree. _ 

This multiplicity of purposes 
evident not only in the curricula 
all sorts of adult schools but also in 
the themes of the annual NAPSAE 
and AEA national conferences. The 
fact that each year a new theme is 
sought for these conferences may be 
indicative of the rightness of the 
lack of a central goal for adult edu- 
cation; or it may indicate that 
American adult education is merely 
fickle; or of course it may indeed 
mean that adult education is groping 
in darkness for an acceptable goal. 
Certainly one wonders, without 
doubting the sincerity of conference 
program designers, whether the 
theme of a conference is truly a focal 
point around which more of the pro- 
gram than the key-note address is 
built, or whether it is just an im- 
portant-sounding label attached to 
the program for its publicity value. 
In any case, present practices in 
adult education are anything but 
purposefully unified. 

However, I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Crabtree that adult educa- 
tion should have a central goal inte- 
grally related to the national pur- 
pose. It has been characteristic of 
America to recognize nothing short 
of war as a national crisis. This is a 
cultural dilemma which has _ been 
pointed up recently by Dr. Albert 
Burke, formerly director of Grad- 
uate Studies in Conservation at Yale 
University, who is currently doing a 
significant series in educational tele- 
vision. He said—I believe rightly— 
that American education has avoided 
studies that would be “too disturb- 
ing.” However, he warned that 
“You can fail to disturb yourself 
right out of existence.” And the fact 
that this is a mistake the U.S. S.R. 
does not make should give us pause. 
The startling aspect of this situation, 
according to Burke, is that the 


American “public does not want to 
be informed.” 

Perhaps this is why Mr. Crabtree 
feels that civic education is what 
American adult education needs to 
concentrate on. No one, I suspect, 
would doubt the urgent and con- 
stant need for more and more civic 
education. But I believe the goal of 
adult education, even in terms of the 
national purpose, needs a_ broader 
definition than the one Mr. Crabtree 
has given it. To consider the preser- 
vation of American democracy as 
the solution to survival is as utopian 
as for the U.S.S.R. to call com- 
munis the solution. It may be both 
naive and dangerous for the United 
States, or any other nation, to find 
the motivation for survival purely 
in national self-concern. Modern 
science has put the entire world into 
one boat, so to speak, so that sur- 
vival can no longer be thought of in 
anything less than world terms. The 
national purpose for the United 
States, and all other nations, is the 
survival of mankind everywhere and 
of human civilization. This, broad 
though it be, should be realized as 
the goal of adult education every- 
where. 

Thus, while civic education must 
increase as a necessity of democratic 
freedom, it must include understand- 
ing of international relations. And 
what has been called the “cultural 
lag” is turning into a veritable chasm 
as a result of man’s unpreparedness 
for the fast developing scientific age. 
According to Archibald MacLeish,* 
the new knowledge is so diluted by 
oid ignorance that the real crisis 
now is man himself. “If it is im- 
portant not to die (atomic warfare), 
it is important also to live. And to 
learn to live in the new universe the 
scientific revolution has discovered 


* Archibald MacLeish, “To Face the 
Real Crisis,” New York Times Magazine, 
December 25, 1960. (Parentheses in these 
quotations are mine.) 
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for us is at least as difficult as to 
learn not to die in it.... We know 
about the planet 
galaxy and the universe in which 
it drifts—about the substance of the 
earth and the 

than men ever knew before. But 
vast 
we do not know 


more and the 


uses of that substance 
who we are in this outward- 
bound... 
forgotten.” 

This revolution 
just a revolution in science. It 1s a 


or have 


scientific is not 
revolution in man’s way of thinking 
about his entire life 1 
religion, his economics, his politics, 


his history, his 


his arts. Therefore, the great new 
goal for adult education is the bridg- 
ing of the gap between science and 
the humanities. They can no longer 
be regarded as unrelated areas of 
knowledge and activity. Further to 
quote MacLeish: “The knowledge of 
the fact has come loose from the feel 
of the fact.” This explains why “the 
(so-called ) 
knew the gas ovens in the concen 
tration camps, were able to live with 
that knowledge in easy conscience 
and comparative tranquility until 
they began to troop, in huge and 
shamed crowds, to performances of 
‘The Diary of Anne Frank.’” And 
MacLeish, “This 
between the knowledge of the fact 
and the feel of the fact exists in our 
world whether we like its existence 
or not and it is because it exists that 
the word Art—or, better, the word 
Poetry, which signifies for me that 
way of looking at the world funda- 
mental to the creation of all art— 
belongs beside the word Science, in 


good Germans, who 


SO, Says divorce 


these grave discussions. 

“The end and aim of any true 
work of art is precisely the achieve- 
ment of the relationship we have 
lost—the relationship between man 
and world—between man and man’s 
experience of the world. And the 
means of poetry (we can include 
all the arts and the humanities), 
the means by which life is appre- 
hended as something to be felt and 
experienced rather than manipulated, 
are precisely the means which, with 
us have atrophied—the means by 
which men recognize their lives and 
so themselves.” 

In the light of these observations, 
how might one frame the. statement 
of a goal for adult education con- 
sistent with the national purpose in 
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terms not so nationalistic as to be 
futile nor so universal as to be 
meaningless? If we are thinking 
cynically and hopelessly of sheer 
physical survival, we might state 
this goal as “Mole Holes for the 
Coming Holocaust.” 
sut if we are thinking hopefully 
of the use of human intelligence and 
knowledge for civilized values in 
a rapidly changing world, then I 
would suggest the following phrase 
as a statement of the goal for adult 
education in the 1960’s— 
ADULT EDUCATION FOR 
CIVILIZED LIFE IN THE 
SCIENTIFIC AGE 
THEODORE P. GNAGEY, 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Jack Crabtree’s article “Adult Educa- 
tion and Our National Purpose” (ADULT 
LEADERSHIP, December, 1960) was per- 
suasive and well nigh inspiring. We could 
use many more like it. I hope it will 
mark the start of a great or middle-sized 
debate about philosophy of adult educa- 
tion. 

With Mr. Crabtree’s main thesis there 
no quarrel. We certainly need to 
give more thought to our goals. We need 
to set priorities. Our adult education 
agencies have failed to choose, to select, 
kind of painful choices 
that courageous leadership demands. 
When the adult school director “gives 
‘em (only) what they want” he defaults 
on his responsibilities and misses his op- 
portunities to “make a difference” in a 
society that obviously stands in. great 
need of challenges rather than pacifiers. 

But I wonder if adult education can 
ever have a central goal. If it has to have 
just one, then Mr. Crabtree’s goal (mak- 
ing the democratic process function more 
effectively) is as good as any that can 
be put forward. Is promoting democracy 
more important, though, than, say, teach- 
ing individuals to live with themselves, 
or helping them to achieve spiritual 
growth, or economic independence ? 


can be 


and to make the 


Mr. Crabtree anchors his quest for one 
national goal on three great programs, 
legendary in the history of adult educa- 
tion: in Denmark, England, and Nova 
Scotia. But these were quite 
different from ours, and they had only 
one or two institutions available to meet 
the great overriding need that presented 
itself. We find ourselves with a discour- 
agingly complex way of life and hun- 
dreds of organizations carrying on adult 
education. To long to unify our myriad 
agencies and direct their energies to one 
great goal is a natural impulse. But | 
fear it is our lot to be confronted always 
with pluralistic welter of 
adult education agencies. 

But supposing we agree that our ulti- 
mate goal is the development of mature 
individuals in a free society (this is how 


societies 


goals and a 


I prefer wording the ultimate goal!). 
We must still be on guard against jump- 
ing to conclusions about the means to 
achieve this end. As I read Mr. Crab- 
tree’s prescription for action, he skirts 
perilously close to suggesting that classes 
in public affairs education are the means 
for improving adult citizenship. Or at 
least he gives the impression that there 
is a certain content that stands to teach 
the adult to be a responsible citizen re- 
gardless of the process used in the teach 
ing-learning situation. But most of our 
people have been exposed to the “right” 
content. They “had civics in high school.” 
Yet they are alarmingly apathetic, as Mr 
Crabtree points out. This means that we 
must develop patterns of adult education 
through which the adult learns to func 
tion in a “more democratic” manner. 
Many of us are at work trying to develop 
such designs. We think that an in-service 
training program in a hospital, a church 
school class, an industrial conference, a 
home demonstration club, or even a class 
in “recreation-type” activities is potent- 
ially a training laboratory for ‘“demo- 
cracy.” We certainly do not turn our 
back on “content.” But we 
adult might learn to be more autocratic 
if his study group on Jefferson is con 
ducted with no regard for process. (Let 
me hasten to acknowledge that Mr. Crab- 
tree did not say that process is unimport 
ant; these remarks, are offered in the 
interests of a clear understanding of the 
problem of promoting democracy through 
adult education.) 


believe an 


What, then, are criteria we can apply 
to appraise our adult education programs 
as means of developing mature persons 
in a free society? I will seek to emulate 
Mr. Crabtree’s courage and offer a yard 
stick for appraisal. 

Of an approach, an agency practice, a 
teaching device, a course, a method, or a 
point of view toward adult education, let 
us ask: to what extent 
1. Does it assist the learner to better 

understand himself and his relation 

ships with others? 

2. Does it assist the learner to become 
more self reliant and self directing? 

.Does it assist the learner to better 
understand his responsibility to his 
fellow learners, citizens, community 
members, etc. ? 

4. Does it assist the learner to become 
less fearful, defensive, and distrust 
ful ? 

5. Does it lead the learner toward more 
learning ? 

6. Does it encourage the learner to try 
new experiences and accept new re- 
sponsibility ? 

. Does it assist the learner to welcome 
and help change the dynamic, rapidly 
changing world he lives in? 


~~ 


~ 


Rosert M. SmitTH, 

Assistant Professor of Adult 
Education, Bureau of Stud- 
ies in Adult Education, 
Indiana University and Pur- 
due University. 


Adult Leadership 
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What a wonderful job you did 
with your article entitled “Adult 
Education and Our National Pur- 
pose” which was published in the 
December 1960 issue of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. 

I read the statement prepared for 
the joint NAPSE-AEA Conference 
in Denver, Colorado in October 
1960 by Senator John F. Kennedy. 
Your thinking would certainly in- 
terest him, especially now, as Presi- 
dent-Elect. 

Congratulations and a_ personal 
thanks from an educator deeply con- 
cerned about adult education and its 
future role for the benefit of our 
nation and people. 


Jack W. Parryson, 


Baldwin, New York 


Again you have hit the bull’s eye. 
Your article in the December issue 
of ADULT LEADERSHIP en- 
titled “Adult Education and Our 
National Purpose” is a charter for 
this generation in adult education. 
Now I'd like to see that article 
printed separately and made availa- 
ble to all who work in this field. 

| have been a member of the 
Adult Education 
many years but | 


Association for 
have often ex- 
pressed a sense of discouragement 
to Howard McClusky and Herb 
Hunsaker at the continuing tide of 
trivialities that have been foisted on 
the public. I’m afraid we got the 
idea somewhere that it did not make 
much difference what we did as 
long as we gave the people what 
they wanted. That pretty 
close to the entertainment business 
not education. 


comes 


My own organization which has 
worked as a citizenship education 
often 
looked down upon because we waste 


research group has been 
time on such unnecessary matters as 
civic and public education, yet what 
is important if this is not ? Hobbies? 
Performing arts? Vocational skills? 
They are all secondary. In recent 
vears we have centered our work 
more on the education of children 
and youth because we felt that adult 
education was just playing at the 
job. Maybe we need to come back 
at the job with vigor once again and 
help to build up the public concern 
for citizenship based on American 
ideals of participation. 
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Thanks for challenging all of us. 


Herpert C. Mayer, President, 


American Viewpoint, Inc., 


New York, New York. 


Jack Crabtree’s article, ‘Adult 
Education and Our National Pur- 
pose,” is most stimulating and time- 
ly. The author presents us with a 
tightly written description of the 
roots of purposes in adult education 
overseas, and our lacks at home. 
With his conclusion as to what our 
purpose should be, I could not agree 
more strongly. Certainly in this time 
of cold war, “‘the business of making 
this way of life we call democracy 
work to the limits of its vast prom 
ise” can have no peer in so far as its 
all-pervasiveness and great impor- 
tance as a_ national 
concerned. Certainly American 
adult education, both as a movement 
and as an organization, can do no 
better than to tie itself to such a 
broad and socially based national 
purpose. Certainly 
such a purpose would cause none to 


purpose are 


adherence to 


compromise his personal or organi- 
zational though such 
adherence might cause a healthy re- 
evaluation of these goals. Neverthe- 
less I cannot help but question the 
means by which Mr. Crabtree sug 
gests that adult education could help 
achieve this national purpose. 

If I read him correctly, Mr. Crab 
tree is suggesting (1) that we need 
more training in Civic and Public 
Affairs, (2) that we cannot get such 
training indirectly, and (3) there- 
fore we can and should get it in 
course offerings in Civic and Public 
Affairs. Furthermore he brings into 
clear focus our poor voting record, 
and suggests (4) that this, by im- 
plication, is somewhat due to the 
poor enrollment in, and lack of em- 
phasis on, courses in Civic and Pub- 
lic Affairs. I should like to discuss 
these points sequentially, and sug- 
gest that if my interpretation of his 
article is correct, Mr. Crabtree is 
hoist by his own petard in equating 
our central focus in adult education 
with something which is, and should 
be, only a part of the whole 
namely courses in Civic and Public 
Affairs. 


goals, even 


I could not agree more strongly 
that we need more training in Civic 
and Public Affairs. However | am 


curious as to the kind of training 
which a course can give. If the 
course follows the pattern of most 
college courses, it will be concerned 
basically with the presentation of 
factual material. The student will 
come from the course better infor- 
med, but it is a well-known psy- 
chological fact that information has 
little effect on attitude. If this be so, 
then it is questionable whether the 
behavior of the students in such a 
course would be _ appreciably 
changed. If it is the method used 
in the course which is the important 
element in the training, then why 
could not this method be used as 
an over-all principle for organizing 
the whole adult curriculum? If this 
be the case, then it is not the course 
content, or label, which is important 
but rather the processes which go on 
in the class where the training is 
taking place. It is by the method 
used in the class that citizenship 
is trained. And any or all classes 
can be laboratories where citizen- 
ship skills are practiced on the spot 
and the learnings from this practice 
translated to the 
sphere. 


broader — social 

This leads me to point two. It 
seems to me that not only can citi- 
zenship be learned indirectly, it 
must avoid direct emphasis in order 
to be effectively taught. This stems 
from my belief that our goal in tea- 
ching citizenship is to change at- 
titudes and behavior. I believe this 
is also Mr. Crabtree’s goal. How- 
ever I question whether the normal 
course can do this job. He does not 
say, but I wonder to what extent 
students, who have had courses in 
Civic and Public Affairs, are differ- 
ent in their behavior and attitudes? 
To what extent has their voting 
record improved? To what extent 
are they less prejudiced or less 
prone to stereotype in carrying out 
their citizenship responsibilities? It 
is my strong belief that course con- 
tent is a very necessary element in 
all learning or training. There must 
be a focus for the learning process 
to center on. However, what the 
focus is, 1s incidental. Because it 
is not the focus of the course which 
is learned in the behavioral sense. It 
is the method and atmosphere of 
the learning situation which really 
penetrate the personality of the 
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student and cause changes in at- 
titudes and behavior. In a very real 
sense the content of the course may 
not be learned at all. 

In answer to point three, | would 
say we need fewer courses in Civic 
and Public Affairs and more em- 
phasis on the meaning and effect of 
classroom citizenship in general in 
its application to the broader social 
scene. And to answer point four, it 
seems a rather dangerous assump- 
tion to conclude that courses in any 
subject will cause a particular kind 
of behavioral change until the stu- 
dents in these courses have 
carefully studied. Perhaps Mr. 
Crabtree has such data. If so, he did 
not present it in his article. I am 
left, then, agreeing wholeheartedly 
with Mr. Crabtree’s general goal, 
and rejecting almost completely his 
way of furthering our progress to- 
wards this goal. 

What, then, would be better? 
First, I believe, we need to study the 
meaning of citizenship in a behav- 
ioral What kind of beha- 
vior do we want our citizens to 
have? What kind of attitudes are 
necessary to produce such behavior ? 
What kind of personalities—role 
structure, for example—does the 
possession of such attitudes imply ? 
Second, we must comb the findings 
of social science for the techniques 
and methods by which we can de- 
velop these kinds of behavior and 
attitudes—these kinds of person- 
alities. Perhaps our study of citizen- 
ship may reveal that developing 
improved mental health or personal 
security may be, for some, a very 
necessary step towards improved 
citizenship. Perhaps a more reward- 
ing family life may be the necessary 
next step for others. Perhaps even 
the feeling of a higher level of ec- 
onomic security, gained through 
vocational education, may be it for 
a third group. Certainly we cannot 
say how citizenship can best be 
achieved until we clarify what we 
mean by it, and put our best know- 
to work testing 
methods of achieving 


sense. 


how and devising 
it. If we as- 
sume arbitrarily that some particu- 
lar content will do the job, we are 
flying in the face of all the progress 
in the sciences in the last 
twenty-five years. 


social 


Finally, we must use all our cre- 
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been | 


ativity in applying the findings of 
the social sciences to the job at 
hand. We must treat such a project 
as an experiment in social science, 
and must rigorously evaluate it at 
every step using the best techniques 
and skills of action research to do 
the job. No, Mr. Crabtree, I am not 
turning a means into an end. But 
I am saying that we must be meti- 
culous in selecting our means for 
such an important end as improved 
citizenship for democracy. For it is 
in the means conceived that the end 
is born. And it is in the means car- 
ried out that the end is created and 
given meaning. The same house can 
never be reached by two different 
roads. 

Ronatp Levy, Director, 

Raton Instruction Center, 

Raton, New Me-ico. 


Arthur P. “Jack” Crabtree’s lead- 
article in the current Adult Leader- 
ship did serve one purpose. It pro- 
vided me, in one convenient place, 
with examples of very nearly all the 
51 fallacies listed by Fearnside and 
Holther in their textbook, Fallacy. 

Unfortunately, I found that the 
article served no other purpose. 
When the emotion-loaded invective 
(“visionary cliques . Starry-eyed 
dreams, stratospheric discourse 
pious and ponderous literature,” and 
so forth) is cleared away, there is 
really very little left, other than the 
suggestion that we ought to have 
more courses in the general area of 
community problems. 

As a logic teacher, I did, of 
course, spend some time in the ana- 
lysis of current political debates. But 
it would have been no favor to the 
students, who had a variety of vo- 
cational and educational objectives 
in enrolling for the course, to have 
made it nothing more than a dis- 
cussion of political invective. 

I did want to add, however, that 
it is the very genius of American 
education that it can provide for 
adults’ perceived goals (like “bird 
watching, antique stenciling and dog 
obedience training’) rather than the 
administrator’s notions of what 
those goals “should” be. 

In addition, I might say that I do 
not think of my particular course as 
another weapon in Soviet-American 
hostilities. On the contrary, if I ever 


thought of it in such grandiose 
terms, it would be as a minor tool 
in resolving and preventing inter- 
national hostilities. 

I might add, as a final note, that 
some of the worst failures in educa- 
tion—I can think of one major 
highly financed operation right now 
—are those in which individual 
teachers are forced to conform to 
another person’s conception of what 
they should be doing, rather than 
relying upon their own knowledge 
of the subject and of the students. 
(My present school is very good in 
this respect. ) 

As a member, off and on, of the 
AEA during the past five years, I 
find articles like the present one par- 
ticularly distressing. I had thought 
of the AEA as a professional organ- 
ization, in which articles would be 
aimed at those who had at least a 
minimum of sophistication in the 
field. I would have hoped for ma- 
terial that would make a definite 
contribution to members’ knowledge 
and skills in various areas. Such a 
general purpose would certainly not 
exclude articles dealing with over- 
all goals and aims of the education 
process. But I would have hoped for 
something that would deal construc- 
tively with a clearly defined prob- 
lem, rather than material that mere- 
ly exhibits its author’s various an- 
noyances. 

Joun M. Morris, 
Instructor in Philosophy, 


Univ. of Colorado Ex- 
tension. 


Your article was typical “Superb 
Crabtree.” Congratulations and keep 
it up. 

RatpuH C. KenDa.i, Dean, 
Adult and Continuing 
Education, 


University of Toledo. 
tt @ je 
Physical Therapy Conference 


The 38th Annual Conference of the 
American Physical Therapy Association 


will be held at the Palmer House in 
Chicago, Illinois, July 2-7, 1961. 
The theme of the scientific program 


will be, “Aftercare Programs”, dealing 
specifically with the pediatric patient, the 
ambulatory adult and the geriatric patient. 


Adult Leadership 
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MEASURE OF MANAGEMENT 

By Eliot D. Chapple and Leonard R. 

Sayles. The Macmillan Company, 60 

Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 1961. 
218 pp. $6.50. 


When the subject of human relations 
in industry has been up for discussion in 
the last few years, the tendency of the 
majority of people considering it has 
been to emphasize the necessity of satisfy- 
ing the human beings involved in a busi- 
ness organization as perhaps the most 
important single goal of the organization 
itself. The authors of this book take the 
somewhat controversial idea that one 
should not pretend that organizational 
structure and technological systems are 
unimportant in terms of handling human 
resources. They contend that attaining 
managerial effeciency poses problems un- 
solved by the earlier human relations 
emphasis on the worker. We have here 
an approach which directs the emphasis 
to managerial problems, and the result is 
a book designed not for the personnel 
expert but for the line manager. 

Eliot Chapple is adjunct professor of 
management at Columbia University. He 
is also president of a management consult- 
ing firm. Leonard Sayles is professor of 
management at the Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University; but he is 
also a consultant to many important busi- 
ness Organizations. These are men who 
know whereof they write. 

This book is divided into an introduc- 
tion, three parts, and a conclusion, The 
material presented ranges from building 
the organization and measuring its per- 
formance through a study of the in- 
dividual, his personality and his job, and 
some highly interesting comments on 
morale and union management relations. 
In the conclusion on new responsibilities 
for executives, the authors point out that 


MARCH, 1961 


the executive of the future must accept 
moral responsibilities which perhaps in 
the past he has been inclined to ignore. 
Organizationally all societies are now in- 
terdependent: technology and morality 
become close associates. 

One does not have to agree with every- 
thing in this book to realize at the same 
time that Chapple and Sayles have made 
a valuable contribution to the literature 
of management. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS TODAY 


Report of a Survey by Arthur Hillman. 
National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers, 226 West 47th 
St.. New York, N. Y. 1960. Pp. vi, 
239. $1.50 plus 20¢ postage. 


This book, subtitled “Action Programs 
for a Rapidly Changing World,” is 
essentially a series of case studies. Dif- 
ferent types of problems are presented, 
and the solutions are varied, interesting 
and valuable. All work toward establish- 
ing the point made in an imtroductory 
statement that “people in a democracy 
need to act cooperatively on their own 
behalf in a setting in which they can 
be at home.” 

This study was made possible by a 
grant from the Fels Foundation. It was 
a worthwhile expenditure of funds. 


PROGRESSIVE FILING 
(Seventh Edition) 

By Gilbert Kahn, Theodore Yerian, and 
Jeffrey R. Stewart, Jr. Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1961. Pp. vii, 182. 

This is the latest edition of a tremen- 
dously popular classroom textbook which 
has become an authoritative reference for 
filing specialists and office managers. As 
in earlier editions simplicity is empha- 
sized. More drawings, flow charts, and 
photographs are employed than ever be- 
fore; and a glossary of filing terms is 
included, definitely increasing the book’s 
reference value. 

Once again adequate proof is provided 
that filing constitutes the memory of busi- 


information in convenient, 
inexpensive paperbacks 


COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES 
EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


EXCELLENCE 

By John W. Gardner, Harper and 
Brothers, New York 16, N. Y., 1961. 
171 pp. $3.95. 


This book is for those adults interested 
in seeking a better understanding to such 
questions as, “Can an equalitarian society 
tolerate winners?” “Does every young 
American have a ‘right’ to a _ college 
education?” “Has America lost its sense 
of purpose?” “Are we headed toward 
domination by an intellectual elite?” 

The author divides his 
Excellence into four parts, 
Unequal,” “Talent,” 
ences” and “The 
Solution” 

Of particular importance to adult edu- 
cators are the author's comments on 
America’s conception of life-long learn- 
ing. We talk about individual fulfillment 
but in practice our social institutions do 
not reflect this idea. We think about 
education as something that happens to 
young people between the ages of 6-21. 
Says Gardner, “This way of thinking is 
long overdue for a drastic change. li 
we believe what we profess concerning 
the worth of the individual, then the 
idea of individual fulfillment within a 
framework of moral purpose must be- 
come our deepest concern, our rational 
preoccupation, our passion, our obsession. 
We must think of education as relevant 
for everyone everywhere—at all ages and 
in all conditions of life.” 

Thoughtfully, the author relates this 
philosophy to the aims of a free people 
and charges his readers with, “If you 
believe in a free society, be worthy of a 
free society.” 


discussion of 
“Equal and 
“Individual Differ- 
Ingredients of a 


GLENN S. JENSEN. 


RESOURCE HANDBOOK IN 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


Published by the Council on Human 
Relations, Cleveland, Ohio. 1960. 75 pp. 
$1.15 paper, $2.25 cloth, 


Leaders in all fields of human relations 
find themselves from time to time actively 
striving for guidance in the location of 
source material which they may use. A 
valuable tool for them is provided in this 


These famous paperbacks, 
long popular with college 
students and professors, are 
now widely recognized as 
basic self-teaching tools for 
adult home study. In clear, 
concise, easy-to-use form 
they provide all the necessary 
information on subjects rang- 
ing from the arts, business, 
languages, and science to 
games, skills, and leisure time 
activities. 

Wherever books are sold, 

or write for complete list 


Barnes & Noble 


Educational specialists since 1873 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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attractively de- 


containing descrip- 


seventy-five-page book, 
signed and printed, 
tions and evaluations of nearly one thou- 
sand books, films, 


productions, 


drama, dance and music 
listings of 
working in the 
timely pamphlets, 
everything that a 


educator, 


organizations 
relations _ field, 
poetry— 
worker, 


human 
readings on 
professional 
community group 
It is exactly what 


church or 
might need to know 
it says it is—a resource handbook. Used 
as such, it will make a contribution ou 
of all proportion to its reasonable cost. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


By E. G. Williamson. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Inc., New York, 1961. 
Pp. xiv, 474. $7.50. 

The author of this book is Dean of 


Students and Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Minnesota. He there- 
fore brings to his considerable 
In his pref- 
has sought to define 


work 
background and experience. 
ace he says that he 
the functions of the 
an educational leader, not merely as a 
manager of 
and when requested by student clientele 
He emphasizes the fact that he does not 
think of his book as a “how-to-do” hand- 
book for people in his profession. 

However identified, this book would 
seem to be invaluable to administrators 
and students concerned with student pet 
sonnel work. The thirteen chapters deal 
with types of 
services and the problems growing out of 
them. Administrators will be especially 
pleased to find a chapter dealing 
often-neglected topic of student responst- 
bilities in the college. 

This book is a significant contribution 


to literature of its field 


THEATRE AT THE CROSSROADS 
By John Gassner, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, New York, 1960, 327 pp. $5.95 


dean of students as 


day-to-day services as, if, 


practically all personnel 


with the 


In relating his findings and feelings to 
approximately 70 New York Productions 
over the past ten years, the author makes 
it evident that he is simply trying to 
assess the midcentury theatre from the 
vantage point of Broadway and off 
Broadway stage productions 

He begins with a 
essays and in the first five chapters dis- 
cusses the advances made in the art and 
craft of production, playwriting, 
production of tragedy, social drama and 
new perspectives. He concludes the book 
with a discussion of specific productions 
comprise a chronicle of the 
New York stage from 1950-60. Gassner’s 
technique in relating his feelings to his 


series of general 


stage 


which 


readers is superb. For example, in dis 
cussing “Requiem For A Nun,” he says, 
“Many irritated at the elusive 
ugliness of the theme, but at least they 
were not drugged by banality or fed a 
nursing bottle of sugared water. With 
a younger and more appealing heroine 
it is even possible that ‘Requiem For A 
Nun’ might have provided some poetry 
of compassion and salvation in the febrile 
night of Faulkner’s Gothic Nightmare”. 


were 
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Of particular interest to AEA members 
who saw the production in Denver of 
“The Lesson” will be Gassner’s account 
of Ionesco and his two plays “The Chairs” 
and “The 

The author insists that when Ionesco’s 
work is properly performed it is a strik- 
ing example of how negation can _ be 
true, almost pure theatre. 
cord with Ionesco’s pronouncement that, 
“the theatre is not literature but simply 
what cannot be expressed by any other 
means.” At the AEA conference, follow 
ing “The Lesson” most of the audience 
remained to enter into the discussion of 
what they saw in the play. Gassner notes, 
most achievement is 
not the grand original touch, but the per- 
fectly bizarre arithmetic lesson with 
which the play starts, a scene in which 
the frenzied rationality of man and the 
cool rationality of woman are pointedly 
developed.” 

Throughout the spirited book Gassner 
plays the role of critic, historian, com 
mentator and philosopher. The reader will 
disagree at times with his comments but 
will find his remarks 


Lesson”. 


This is in ac- 


“Tonesco’s original 


authoritative and 
convincing 


GLENN S. JENSEN 


HOW TO BE A MORE CREATIVE 
EXECUTIVE 

By Joseph G. Mason. McGraw-Hil!, 
New York, 1960. 273 pb. 5 


This book is based on the idea that the 
successful business is the one whose man- 
ager applies creative thinking in his at 
tempt to find more imaginative solution: 
to its various problems. Mr. Mason, who 
is both an executive and a 

consultant, has given us a 
how-to-do-it treatment = of 
techniques, and 


advertising 
management 
practical, 
methods, procedures 
Enough theory and historical background 
are included to provide basic understand 
ing to his 

Adult educators will be particularly 
interested in his last chapter, in which 
he has an excellent summary of do’s and 
don’t’s for creative 


suggestions. 


leaders 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE AMERICAN 

By Sophie S. Hollander. California 
Book Co., 2301 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley 
4, Calif., 1961, 145 pp., $2.00, paperback 


A new reading textbook based on a 
high interest level with a low reading 
difficulty, this should be uniquely helpful 
to both students and teachers of English 
for the Foreign Born. The book of thirty 
chapters includes study in vocabulary and 
word patterns, and contains thought-pro- 
voking questions for classroom discussion 
and writing. It presents a new slant 
the foreigner’s point of view as he ob 
serves the American scene, and is sure 
to hold the interest of the diverse learners 
in the adult class. 


f l 
~~ @ f- 


BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE! 
Order From Chicago Office 


FREE OR INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS 


LETS BE HUMAN, by Harry 


Fleischman, National Labor Service, In 


stitute of Human Relations, 165 East 
56th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
ADULT EDUCATION, by James 


Senter, Staff reporter for Canada’s Globe 
and Mail. A series of nine articles re- 
printed from the Globe and Mail. Excel- 
lent. Available from Canadian Associa- 
tion for Aduit Education, 113 St. George 
St., Toronto 5, Canada. 


A MANUAL FOR YOUNG 
ADULTS, by the Department of Adult 
Work, National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A., 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y. Soft cover, 
64 pp. 85¢. This is a well written, cleverly 
illustrated practical little guide to pro- 
gram planning for young adults in the 
church. The program . suggestions and 
resource material will prove exceptionally 
helpful. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION, by the American Vocational As- 
sociation, 1010 Vermont Ave. N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C., provides helpful 
information for retailers, school board 
members, chamber of commerce members, 
service clubs and general school admin- 
istrators. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO AN AG- 


ING POPULATION. The Public Li- 
brary Reporter, No. 10, American Li- 
brary Association, 50 E. Huron St., 


Chicago 11, Ill $1.75. Account of an 
institute presented by the Adult Services 
Division and the office for Adult Educa- 


tion of the American Library Assn. 


ADULT EDUCATION COUNCILS 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Pearce S. Grove of 
the University of [Illinois has prepared, 
in mimeographed form, a bibliography of 
advisory committees and adult education 
councils. The bibliography contains 57 
references to books, articles, newsletters, 
and magazines taken from a paper writ- 
ten by Dean G. Larsen entitled, “Advis- 
ory Committees and Adult Education 
Councils.” 


EDUCATION ABSTRACTS. Adults 
and Workers Education Periodicals, pub- 
lished by UNESCO October, 1960, Vol. 
XII, No. 8. 


THE AMERICAN CITY: ITS HU- 
MAN RELATIONS FUTURE, by L. 
K. Bishop. reprinted from Journal of 
Human Relations, Winter, 1960. Avail- 
able from National Conference of Christ- 
ians and Jews, 43 West 57th St. New 
York 19, N. Y. 


FAMILY LIFE HANDBOOK. A 
carefully prepared and well illustrated 
booklet of 20 pages, designed to help im- 
prove and raise levels of family life 
Available from Federation of Community 
Coordinating Councils, 1851 So. West- 
moreland Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Adult Leadership 
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RESOURCES—A-V 


ANCIENT CITIES OF THE EAST 

l6mm., Color, Sound, 20 min., AV-ED, 
7934 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, 
Calif., $200. 

Beirut, Damascus, Istanbul, Cairo, 
Athens. Documentation of historical land- 
marks. 

BRITAIN 

l6mm., Color, Sound, 10 min., AV-ED, 
7934 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, 
Calif., $100. 

From London through 
Wales to Edinburgh; 
gathering. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Five filmstrips, Color, California State 
Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, 
Calif. $4.50 ea. (1 $4.75). Manuals. 

Titles: Commercial Beef Cattle Proj- 
ects, Fat Lamb Project Problems, Vege- 
tables, Catching and Handling Poultry, 
Fitting and Showing FFA Beef. 


England and 


highland — fold 


UNDERWATER ADVENTURE 

l6mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 10 
min., Sterling Educational Films, 6 E. 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y., $110 or 
$45. 


Florida’s “Marineland.” 


PERSONAL MONEY MANAGEMENT 

lomm., B & W, Sound, 13 min., Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 12 E. 36th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Local banker advises young family with 


Many species. 


small daughter and teen-age son. 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

l6mm., Color or B & W, 16 min., 
Family Films, Inc., 5823 Santa Monica 
Blud., Hollywood 38, Calif., rental $7.50 
or $5. 

Actual discovery sites, and insights in- 
to the lives of the Essenes who lived in 
the Qumran and Aim Feshka area. Close- 
up photography of the actual 
Writing materials used by the scribes, 
site of parchment manufacture, continu- 
ing work on the discoveries. 


EXPLORING ANCIENT CITIES 

l6mm., Color or B & W, 14 min., 
Family Films, Inc., 5823 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif., rental $7.50 
or $5, 


scrolls, 


Findings of modern Biblical archeology 
related to places and events told of in 
the Bible. Locations include Dothan, Jeri- 
cho, Byblos, Baalbeck, Petra, 
Jerash, Gibeon, Qumran, Ain 
Dean Sea Caves. 


Tyre, 
Feshka, 


GEOLOGICAL WORK OF ICE 
l6mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 11 
min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL, 
$120 or $60. 
Glaciers, different types and their 
effect; ice ages of the past. 


MARCH, 1961 


THE FOREST 
l6mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 28 
min.. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Motion 
Picture Section, Washington 25, D. C. 
National 
timber 


Multiple use benefits from 
Forests. Conservation, forestry, 
harvest, wildlife, recreation. 


THE GHETTO PILLOW 
l6mm., Color, Sound, 21 min., Con- 
temporary Films, Inc., 267 W. 25th St., 
New York 1, N. Y., $175, rental $12.50. 
The world of the Jewish ghetto in 
Europe—births, weddings, synagogue, 
courtship, holidays, daily life. 


CEYLON, THE RESPLENDENT 
LAND 

l6mm., Color, Sound, 10 min., AV-ED, 
7934 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, 
Calif., $125. 

Geography, people—caste and_ class, 
Buddhist celebration, Kandyan dance, 
harvesting the coconut palm, exports, 
primitive industry. 


TEACHERS AT WORK 

Five filmstrips, Color, Teaching Aids 
Laboratory, The Ohio State University, 
1988 College Road, Columbus, Ohio. 
Series with supplementary handbook $20, 
individual titles with handbook $4.50. 

A set of five filmstrips has been pro- 
duced’ by Laura Zirbes and Norman 
Woelfel. Dr. Woelfel is director of the 
Teaching Aids Laboratory at Ohio State 
University. The set is an integrated series 
presenting all aspects of a modern teach- 
er’s work with children in the elementary 
grades. Designed for teacher education 
classes, it is also suitable for meetings of 
administrators, supervisors, teachers, and 
interested parents. The titles are: Inter- 
acting With Children; Using the 3 R’s 
to Widen Learning: Broadening the Cur- 
riculum and Enriching School Living; 
Developing and Extending Themselves; 
and Contributing to Educational Advznce. 


SHADOW OF TOMORROW 

lomm., B & W, Sound, 28 min., Broad- 
man Press,127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville, 
3, Tenn., $180. 

The self-centered thoughtlessness of a 
young wife comes close to wrecking her 
marriage. 


STUDY ABROAD WITH LEADERS FROM 
OTHER LANDS 


Use your vacation to study and discuss inter- 
national and educational problems with leaders 
from many lands. DR. PETER MANNICHE,- founder 
and principal of the International People’s Col- 
lege, Denmark, provides courses in July and 
August in Denmark, Norway and Sweden at his 
new International Institute. Lectures and dis- 
cussions in English under guidance of nationally 
recognized leaders in education, political life 
and other fields, from Europe, U.S.A. and else- 
where. Organized excursions to points of interest. 
Participants will be leaders, teachers and students 
from entire world. Subject matter includes: (1) 
Contribution of Scandinavian folk high schools, 
cooperatives, etc., to cultural and economic 
Progress. (2) International problems, especially 
underdeveloped countries and their relation to 
the West. Cost of tuition, board and organized 
excursions: One week $33; 3 wks. $90. Apply early. 
Information from: U.S. Representative, M. Scatter- 
good, 4607 Chain Bridge Road, McLean, Va. 


-e_--— 


FROM FLAX TO LINEN 

l6mm., Color, Sound, 10 min., AV-ED, 
7934 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, 
Calif., $100. 


Life on an Irish flax farm. 


HELEN KELLER 
IN HER STORY 


Academy Award Winner 

This tremendously moving film traces the 
astonishing career of Miss Keller from her 
birth. It reveals how this blind, deaf and 
mute woman overcame insuperable handi- 
caps while retaining her warmth and humor 
to become one of the great world figures. 
lémm., B & W © 45 min. © Rental $12.50; 
Sale (Lease for life of print): $100.00. 


IR. a mc allay» Dat «DE a 


THE GREAT 
ADVENTURE 


Award Winner, Cannes Film Festival 
“It isn’t very often that a critic can con 
fidently say of a motion picture about 
nature thet it is a masterpiece. But that 
unrestrained designation cannot fairly be 
withheld from ‘The Great Adventure’.’’ 
Bosley Crowther, N. Y. TIMES 
lémm., B & W * 75 min. * Rental $15.00; 
Sale (Lease for life of print): $150.00. 


ANIMAL FARM 


‘Vivid and biting—some political real- 
ities of our times are emphasized and 
made more startling . . . outright laugh- 
ing humor in it comes from the smartness 
of its clever caricatures.’’ 


Bosley Crowther, N. Y. TIMES 
lémm., B & W and Color * 75 min. 
Rental: B & W $35.00, Celor $50. 

Sale: (7-year lease) B & W $300.00, 


Color $450.00. 
Send For Free Catalog 
LOUIS de ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES 
FILM LIBRARY 


267 W. 25th St., Dept. AL., New York 1, 
NY. 


Phone ORegon 5-5330 
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The Nebraska Center 


Final preparations are now under way 
for the opening of the Nebraska Center 
for Continuing Education next June. The 
construction work is progressing nicely, 
and program planning is on schedule 

The Nebraska Center, as a whole, will 
be under the direction of Dr. K. O. 
Broady, who will also continue to serve 
as Director of the University Extension 
Division. The program will consist of 
two major elements: Conferences and 
Institutes, under the leadership of Dr 
Arthur B. Ward, and a Hall of Youth 
program headed by Dr. Otto G. Hoiberg 

The Conferences and Institutes phase 
will provide opportunities for “continuing 
education” on a broad front. Already 
more than fifty meetings have been 
scheduled in fields such as business, in- 
dustry, agriculture, and community de- 
velopment. 

The core of the Hall of Youth activities 
will be the Midwest Institute for Young 
Adults, an designed 
specifically to meet the needs of the 


eight-week term 


thousands of young adults who do not 
go on to college. There will be courses 
in business, office work, and agriculture 
for young men and women who want 
to improve their skills. Other 


courses and activities will be geared to 


work 


the broadening of cultural horizons. In 
addition to the Midwest Institute, the 
Hall of Youth will provide training op- 
portunities of many kinds for members of 
established youth organizations. 

brochures on the Ne 
braska Center for Continuing Education 


Informative 


are available upon request. 


The second annual adult education 
teachers institute of Cook County, Illinois 
was held January 28th in Mt. Prospect. 
SUPERINTENDENT EarLtE WILTSE of 
Maine Township High School and 
Maurice Dononve, Dean of the Uni- 
versity College, Chicago, were the princi- 
pal speakers. 
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New Weekly Radio Program 
On Adult Education To Begin 

“To Continue to Learn,” a new fifteen 
minute program devoted exclusively to 
news about adult education in Michigan, 
began on Station W DE T on February 
10, 1961, according to Dr. John B. Ellery, 
Station Manager. W DE T (101.9 mc.) 
is an educational FM radio station owned 
and operated by Wayne State University 

The program, which will be broadcast 
each Friday evening at 9:00 P. M., will 
be . moderated by Hamilton Stillwell, 
Director of the Division of Adult Educa 
tion for Wayne State University and the 
University of Michigan, currently serving 
as President of the State Association 
According to Stillwell, the program will 
be a combination of news about coming 


adult education events, reports on new 
exciting experiments in the field, and 
interviews with administrators, teachers, 
and participants in adult education pro 
grams throughout Michigan 

Although the range of Station W D ET 
is primarily southeastern Michigan, the 
programs will be available to other radio 
stations in the State upon request 


MFWC, MAPSAE Will Join In 
April AEA-M Conference 

Two related groups have 
plans to participate in the two-day 
\EA-M Conference April 20-21 at the 
University of Michigan’s Rackham Build 
ing, Conference Chairman Alfred W. 
Storey has said. : 

The Michigan Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which traditionally co-sponsors its 
annual Adult Education Institute on the 
U-M campus in April, will join in with 
the AEA-M Conference: and the Michi- 
gan Association of Public School Adult 
meeting will also be 
held as part of the Conference. 


announced 


Educators’ annua! 


Program plans call for addresses by 
top-flight adult education leaders and for 
a group of clinics on Thursday afternoon 
in such areas of interest 
tions, 


as public rela 


promotion, counseling, program 
evaluation, program planning. There will 
be opportunities during the Conference, 
also, for standing committees and sec 


tions of AEA-M to hold meetings. 


Union Pre-Retirement Course Starts 
Nearly 100 members of District 65, 
AFL-CIO New York City, started a 
new course on January 24, in which they 
will spend eig 


ht weeks learning what they 
can expect when they retire. 

The course, sponsored by the «nion’s 
Retirement Plan, will emphasize what 
there is to retire to in an effort to help 
union members prepare for active lives 
when they leave their jobs. The classes 
will be held at the union’s headquarters, 
called the “65” Center, at 13 Astor Place 
in New York. 


eee 
a in 


Executive Committee 

The A.E.A. Executive Committee will 
meet March 8-9-10 at the Windermere 
Hotel in Chicago. In addition to wading 
through the difficult problems surround- 
ing finance, membership, and structure 
the committee will be guests of CSLEA 
on March 9, at a special dinner honoring 
Bos BLAKELY. 

Another treat for the committee will 
be the opportunity to meet with Dr. Frep 
HARRINGTON, Vice-President of Academic 
\ffairs, University of Wisconsin, to dis 
cuss the study he is directing: “A Study 
of the Role of the University in Adult 
Education.” 


Vacation Study Abroad 

Dr. Peter MANNICHE, founder and 
principal of the International Peoples 
College in Denmark will conduct a series 
of lectures and discussions this summer 
in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. At 
tention will be focused on the develop 
ing countries of Asia and Africa as well 
as life in Scandinavia. For information 
write Miss M. Scarrercoop, 4607 Chain 
Bridge Road, McLean, Virginia. 


Round Tables Founded 


Leaders in the home-study and cor- 
respondence field in the greater Chicago 
area met on February 14 to found a 
home study round table under the auspices 
of The Adult Education Council of 
Greater Chicago. The meeting is a result 
f a series of conferences held by a 
planning group, during the past few 
Members of the group calling 
the meeting include L&oNnarp 
director of the Home Study Department, 
The University of Chicago; E. C. 
ESTABROOKE, educational director of th 
American School; O. I. THompson, 
vice-president of DeVry Technical In 
stitute; J. F. ScHINnpLBecK, educational 
director of the Industrial Training In- 
stitute; LoweLtt Doak, educational di 
rector of LaSalle Extension University ; 
Ditton BurroucHs, educational director 
of the Wayne School; and Roserr 
\HRENS, executive director of the Adult 
Education Council. 


months 


STEIN, 


The group above participated in a half- 
hour discussion of home study programs 
station Channel 11 in 
Chicago, on February 2nd. The program 
was the concluding segment of a three- 
week series called “College Days,” pre- 
sented by Chicago’s Adult Education 
Council. Some 24 Chicago area colleges 
and universities cooperated in the produc 
tion of “College Days,” a series in which 
each institution described its programs 
and facilities for prospective students. 


over television 


The Adult Education Council of Greater 
Chicago expects to organize a round table 
of museum professionals within a few 
days of founding the home study round 
table. Helping to organize this group are 
Rosert JOHNSON, director of the Adler 
Planetarium; WittiaAmM BEECHER, direc- 
tor of the Chicago Academy of Sciences ; 
and ArcHIE JONES, assistant director of 
the Chicago Historical Society. Both the 


Adult Leadership 
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home study and museum round _ tables 
are patterned after the Deans’ and Di- 
rector’s Round Table, initiated by the 
Adult Education Council some 10 years 
ago. The deans and directors of 30 
evening colleges are members of this 
group which meets monthly in Chicago 
or the Chicago area, 


Adopt Joint Plan 

The Board of Directors of the Adult 
Education Council of Greater Chicago, 
voted unanimously today to participate in 
a three-way joint membership plan, open 
to adult education professionals, in the 
Chicago Council, the [linois Adult Edu- 
cation Association, and the Adult Educa 
tion Association of the USA 

The plan was worked out in a recent 
all-day meeting at the University of 
Chicago, with representatives from the 
three bodies (city, state, national) par 
ticipating. Now that the joint plan has 
been approved by the Adult Education 
Council, it will be up for consideration 
by the state association and the execu- 
tive committee of AEA/USA. Upon re- 
ceiving approval of all three bodies, 
arrangements for procedures will be 
worked out so that the plan may be 
offered mm Chicago. 


New Director 

The new director of the Howard 
College Extension Division for Christian 
Training is Dr. Lee GALLMAN, founder 
and former director of the Seminary Ex- 
tension Department. Dr. Gallman, long 
an active AEA member, writer and 
educator is highly qualified by training 
and experience in the field of Christian 
extension education. 


Committee of 100 

The Committee of 100 seeking new 
ways to approach the problems of the 
Non-English Speaking Adult will con- 
vene March 2-3 in New York City. 
\nn Cass is Chairman. 


New Course 

Rutgers University announced the first 
course in a new program to begin spring 
term, 1961. The course “Administration 
and Supervision of Adult Education”, 
carrying 6 credit hours in the Graduate 
school will be taught by Dr. Ernest 
McMauon, Dean of the University 
College. 


Adult Education Institute of 
New England 

The Adult Education Institute of New 
England, 213 Newbury St., Boston 16, 
Mass., begins its spring term March 28, 
1961. The purpose of the Institute is to 
increase the effectiveness of community 
leaders and teachers of adults, and to 
help increase the number of such leaders. 
To help finance an extensive program 
the Institute is engaged in a $250,000 
development fund drive under the leader- 
ship of Wituam H. Eastman, President. 


MARCH, 1961 


IRVING K. LORGE 


1906-1961 


Dr. Irving Lorge, Professor of Education at Teachers College, died at the 
age of 55 on January 23, 1961. While the range of his scholarship and pro- 
fessional contributions extended over a great number of psychological investi- 
gations in such areas as the nature of intelligence, readability studies, gifted 
and exceptional children, I wish to pay tribute to Professor Lorge as a great 
adult educator. 

From the time of its inception in 1941 until his death he was a Faculty 
Associate of the Institute of Adult Education at Teachers College, guiding and 
contributing to its studies. He initiated and developed two courses in adult 
education at Teachers College on Adult Learning and Psychology of the Adult. 
During the past two years he has made distinguished contributions to the 
papers and discussions of the Commission of Professors of Adult Education of 
the AEA of USA, summarizing his life-time research on adult learning. A 
month before his death he had made important and brilliant contributions to 
the educational section of the White House Conference on Aging. 

These are only a few of the many activities with which he was always 
identified in advancing adult education ideas in our society. But, more im- 
portant to all of us, is the monumental contribution he made to research and 
advancement of knowledge about the adult personality. 

When one views any one or any series of these researches alone he might 
make the mistake of concluding that Irving Lorge’s interest was merely in 
“adult learning,” “adult motivations,” “adult interests,” “adult abilities,” “edu- 
cation of the aging” or the “psychology of the adult”. Certainly one would 
turn to these categorical indices of the library for bringing together the great 
number of research reports stemming from his laboratory in the Institute of 
Psychological Research, of which he was the Executive Officer. 

But this would hardly do justice to the framework of his research pattern. 
To those of us who were closely associated with him in adult education, it 
was apparent that Irving Lorge was so deeply committed to a respect for the 
human personality that he refused to believe that men were as little, as limited 
in power and potential growth as we seemed to behave or as we seemed to 
think of ourselves. Putting it more positively, he thought we were greater than 
we thought ourselves to be, and he set about it to prove ourselves to us. He 
did this by digging deeply into the evidence of our unused individual and 
personal resources—our minds and our unused capacities and hidden talents. 
This to me was the overarching framework of his researches, his teaching and 
his daily associations—the search for hidden and untapped human potential- 
ities. 

His laboratories for these studies were the living world of adults, the settings 
in which we lived and worked—the worker in the factory and the trade union, 
the executive in the office, the soldier in the midst of war, the mother and 
father and children in the home. While he knew well how to use the tools of 
the library, the equipment of the psychological laboratory and the testing and 
proving grounds of the classroom, his interest in the human personality took 
him out into the market-place. A cursory review of the seventcen titles of re- 
ports in the Retirement and Adjustment Series which he published in collabo- 
ration with Dr. Jacob Tuckman will be illustrative of the fact that when Irving 
Lorge studied the human personality he looked at the human being within 
the context of his environment. 

Finally this deep concern of Irving Lorge for making us dig deeper in the 
search for ourselves was apparent to all who met with him personally. Some 
were momentarily uncomfortable in his blunt and sometimes startling way of 
bringing us up short on our easy generalizations, and uncritical thinking. But 
to any who wished to go beyond that and to get the benefit of his brilliant 
perceptions, it soon became evident that he had a great tenderness for human 
frailty. All he wanted us to do was to be as honest as possible in our thinking 
and not to sell ourselves short. 

This lesson of life, carried forward into deeper and broader studies in the 
future is one that we need to learn in adult education for our times more than 
ever before. Perhaps Irving Lorge has pointed the way. 


PAUL L. ESSERT, 
Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


A.E.A. Conference 

Plan now to attend the tenth anni- 
versary conference of A.E.A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., on November 5-8, 1961. The 


Sheraton Park Hotel will be the head- 
quarters. JoHN HoLpEN and Mary 
SETTLE are conference co-chairmen and 
DonaLp Depre is conference manager. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


C. Maurice Wietinc, AEA Regional 
Executive Committee member from Re- 
gion \ Ill, serves as editor of the Buck- 
eye Farm News published monthly by the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 


James Frits has been appointed as- 
sistant director of the University of 
Washington's Liberal Arts Seminar pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Harowp V. Wess has been ap 
pointed acting executive director of the 
National School Boards Association, it 
was announced by Roy O. Frantz of 
Pueblo, Colorado, president of the asso 
ciation. Dr, Webb's appointment follows 
the resignation of W. A. SHANNON as 
executive director of the NSBA, a posi 
tion he has held since July, 1956. Mr. 
Shannon resigned his position January 
15, 1961, to be effective July 1, 1961. He 
is taking a leave of absence from the 
Association for the interim period. 


Joun R. 


Teache rs 


Crappock of Ball State 


College is chairman of the 
steering committee for the Training and 
Development Section of AEA-USA. The 
committee has just issued a directory of 
all members of the Section. 


The appointment of Mrs. Marion E. 
Hawes as editor of the new “Reading 
for an Age of Change” series of reading 
guides for non-specialists in five subject 
areas has been announced by Davin H. 
Curt, Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The series is 
being supported by a 5,500.00 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, and developed in the areas of space 
science, freedom of the mind, the ex- 
ploding population, new sources of ener 
gy and power, and obscurity in the con- 
temporary arts (architecture, music, 
painting, and literature). Mrs. Hawes, 
who served for 33 years on the staff of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library prior to her 
retirement last year (fall, 1960) edited 
“What to Read in Psychology” in the 
initial series of guides, “Reading with 
a Purpose”, also supported by a Car- 
Corporation grant from 1925 
through 1933. She is a former Book Re- 
view editor of ApuLt LEADERSHIP. 


negie 


Joun W. Barnes, President of Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Harry SHAW as consulting 
editor, effective February 1, 1961. Mr. 
Shaw will work primarily in the field of 
the humanities, assisting Dkr. 
Smitru, Editor-in-Chief of Barnes and 
Noble, in the further development of the 
company’s 


SAMUEL 


paperbacks and 
hardbound books. 


SC holarly 


Miiton J. CoHer has been named to 
the newly created position of assistant 


superintendent of schools in charge of 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Dr. Cohler was formerly superintendent 
of School District 14, Chicago. 


education extension, 


Dr. BENJAMIN FINE, former education 
editor of The New York Times, and 
Pulitzer prize winning reporter, was 
recently named Dean of the newly estab- 
lished School of Journalism and Com- 
munications at the Point Park Junior 
College, Pittsburgh. Dr. Fine is currently 
education editor of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, and his syndicated 
columns on education appear in major 
dailies throughout the country. 


Mary Frances Kennon of North 
Carolina’s School Library Services De- 
partment has been named director of the 
“School Library Development Project” 
operating under a $100,000 grant from 
the Council of Library Resources. The 
project office began operation in Chicago 


on Feb. 1, 1961. 


McCune to Head UNESCO 
Education Department 

In January, 1961, Dr. SHANNON Me- 
CuneE, Provost of the [ 
Massachusetts and a member of the 
U. S. National Commission for UNES- 
CO, was appointed Director of the De- 
partment of Education in the Secretariat 
of UNESCO. 


University of 


David Named President 

Dr. Henry Davin has been appointed 
President of The New School for Social 
Research by the Board of Trustees, ac 
cording to RaLtpH Watker, Chairman. 
Dr. David, who has been Dean of the 
Graduate Faculty of The New School, 
will assume his new office March 20. 

Dr. David will succeed NATHAN W 
LevIN who has been Acting President 
since last October. Mr. Levin will con- 
tinue as Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Vice-Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of The New School 


Adult Education 


About one adult in 25 in Canada took 
part in an adult education class or course 
during the nine months up to June, 1960, 
according to a recent survey of par- 
ticipants by DBS. The survey was based 
on the labor force sample of one per cent 
of the population 14 years of age and 
over, and excluded those attending school 
full-time, members of the armed services, 
residents of the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, Indians living on reserves, 
and inmates of institutions. 

More men than women took adult edu- 
cation courses, nearly 60% of those re- 
porting being male as compared with 
about 50% in the total sample. The 
median age for all reporting courses was 
31 years as compared with 37 years for 
the total sample. About two-thirds of 
those taking courses were married, about 
the same proportion as in the total 
sample. 


Receive Grant 

The University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, B. C., has received a grant 
of $150,000 from The Fund for Adult 
Education to enable the University tc 
conduct an expanded adult education pro- 
gram in the liberal arts, including public 
affairs. 

This is the second major grant made 
by the Fund to the University of British 
Columbia, the first having been awarded 
in 1957 for a three-year program of 
study-discussion courses in the liberal 
arts (known in British Columbia as Liv- 
ing Room Learning). 

The new grant is made on the condi- 
tion that the University will devote to 
this project an equal amount in staff and 
program during the 
periods 

According to Dr. N. A. M. MacKenzie, 
president of the University of British 
Columbia, the grant, to cover a period of 
five years, will be used to strengthen the 
University’s extension activities in three 
main areas. 


resources grant 


The first of these is the general field 
of liberal education for adults. The sec- 
ond is education about public affairs de 
signed to help provide the well-informed 
leadership so vitally needed in our demo- 
cratic society. The third is the Living 
Room Learning program of study groups 
which is now actively organized in forty 
one communities of the province. In all 
three of these areas particular attention 
will be given not only to the Greater 
Vancouver area, but also to all the other 
main population centres of the province. 


Humanities For Adults 

“Les Dilettantes” is a study discussion 
group of young women in Lake Charles, 
Louisiana. The group concentrates on 
painting, literature, music, and architec 
ture, using the Stephens Adult Human 
ities Series for a guide. 


Washington D. C. Conference 

The American Association for the 
United Nations has anounced the dates 
ef March 12, 13, 14, 1961, for the 
Eleventh Annual Conference of Na 
tional Organizations, to meet in Wash- 
ington D. C. 


T. V. Fights Illiteracy 

Commercial WFIL-TV, Philadelphia, 
this month is beginning a 20-week tele- 
cast of reading and writing lessons, hop- 
ing to reach 200,000 of an estimated 800,- 
000 illiterates who live within 70 miles 
of the city in Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware. WGTV, University of 
Georgia station at Athens, is telecasting 
reading and writing lessons three nights 
a week. Some 550 adults have enrolled 
for supervised sessions of viewing in 
their communities. The Italian govern- 
ment has begun a TV program to com- 
bat illiteracy among its population. 
There are estimated to be 2 million il- 
literates out of the adult population of 33 
million. 


Adult Leadership 
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Simplifying 
(Continued from page 272) 
an tmmediate vote shall be taken, a 
majority of those voting being suffi- 
cient to uphold or overrule the rul- 
ing of the chairman, It shall be the 
duty of the chairman to rule out of 
order all dilatory motions and tac- 
tics and any undignified behavior 
or remarks, but the chair must rec- 
ognize all appeals even if he believes 
them dilatory unless he has already 
been upheld at the same meeting on 
an appeal by the same individual or 
on the same or a similar issue.” 
Points of order and appeals should 
Sut to 
illustrate the procedure on points of 
information, points of order, and ap- 


be needed only occasionally. 


peals under these rules, in the rare 
case where they are necessary, let 
us listen to an imaginary meeting in 
which they occur: 

Mr. Jones raises his hand to ask 
for recognition, 

The Chairman: “Mr. Jones.” 

Mr. Jones: “I feel that we must 
try to do something to help the 
It is our duty to 
try to help them, even if what we do 
is ineffective.” 


world’s refugees. 


A questioner: “Point of infor- 
mation.” 

The Chairman: “Mr. Jones, are 
you willing to be interrupted ?” 

Mr. Jones: “Yes.” 

The questioner: “Just what in 
particular would you suggest we 
do?” 

Mr. Jones: “Well, one thing we 
could do would be to try to raise 
money for relief.” 

A member who is not yet familiar 
“Point of order !” 

The Chairman: “State your point 
of order.” 


with the new rules: 


The member : “’This whole discus- 
sion is out of order because there is 
no motion on the floor.” 

The Chairman: “The chair will 
rule the discussion in order because 
under our rules, general discussion 
is permissible until a motion ts 
made.” 

The member: “I appeal the rul- 
ing of the chair.” 

The Chairman: “There has been 
an appeal from the ruling of the 
chair. The reasen for the ruling is 
that general discussion is always in 
order until a specific motion has been 
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introduced. We will now hear the 
reason for the appeal from the chair’s 
ruling.” 

The member: “I am appealing 
because I believe there must always 
be a motion on the floor before there 
can be any discussion.” 

The Chairman: “We will now 
come to a vote on the appeal. Those 
in favor of upholding the ruling of 
the chair, please raise your hands; 
those opposed. The ruling of the 
chair has been upheld by a vote of 
21 to 3. Mr. Jones, you have the 
floor to continue.” 


Let us now adjourn our imagi- 
nary meeting on points of informa- 
tion, points of order, and appeals, 
and consider some special proce- 
dures which may be useful in parti- 
cular cases. 


“11. SPECIAL 
The chair or any member may rec- 


PROCEDURES— (a) 


ommend that any substantive prob- 
lem be considered by alternatives or 
in small discussion groups. 

“(b) Consideration by  alterna- 
tives meens that all the solutions to 
a problem suggested by the mem- 
bers will be listed and discussed to- 
gether, after which a vote will be 
taken on each. Voting may be among 
the alternatives or for and agains? 
each, according to whether the na- 
ture of the problem allows more 
than one solution to be used. 

atch in small 
discussion groups members are sep- 
arated into groups of a size deter- 
mined by the chair for informal dis- 
cussion of a problem, after which a 
reporter selected by each group gives 
its conclusions or findings to the en- 
tire assembly. The length of time for 
small discussion groups to operate 
may be set by the chair or by motion. 

“(d) Whenever a request for one 
of these procedures is made, the 
chair shall explain the meaning of 
the method proposed, after which an 
immediate vote shall be taken, a ma- 
jority of those voting determining 
whether the method shall be used in 
the case concerned.” 


consideration in 


These two special procedures may 
be helpful in considering compli- 
cated questions that require careful 
deliberation. Consideration by al- 
ternatives is similar to “filling 
blanks” under Robert’s. It has 
the advantage of allowing several 


courses of action to be weighed at 
the same time, and the best chosen. 

“12. Questions not covered by 
these rules shall be decided on the 
basis of the most appropriate means 
of securing the consensus of a ma- 
jority of the group, respecting the 
right of minorities to be heard on 
all substantive questions. For this 
purpose the customary practice of 
the group and standard works on 
parliamentary procedure may be 
used as persuasive sources if ap- 
propriate, but shall not be binding.” 

In dealing with cases not covered 
by specific binding rules, the ex- 
haustive’ yet concise and nontechni- 
cal Standard Code of Parliamentary 
Procedure by Alice F. Sturgis 
(1950) is most strongly recom- 
mended as in accord with the aims 
of these suggested simplified rules. 
It is not intended that the Code be 
binding where these rules are adopted 
but merely that it may be looked 
to for suggestive evidence where 
helpful. 

A provision for reference to cus- 
tom and outside sources for guid- 
ance on cases not specifically cov- 
ered is essential if the goal of sim- 
plicity is not to be lost. As once 
stated in the context of the law of 
negotiable instruments : © 

“* * * Once a man starts 
thinking up unhappy contin- 
gencies and sets about the care- 
ful legal covering of himself 
against each of them, he has 
embarked upon a course which 
ends only with the incorpora- 
tion of a fifteen volume encyclo- 
pedia of law and procedure, or 
else with plain exhaustion.” 

Simpler rules, the use of general 
discussion before specific motions 
are introduced, and the use of con- 
sideration by alternatives and by 
small discussion groups should pro 
mote both efficiency and democracy. 
More flexible rules should allow 
greater freedom of discussion. Rules 
alone, however, cannot assure effec- 
tive meetings. Constructive attitudes 
are also needed, as is an understand- 
ing of when to use parliamentary 
procedure. 

When meetings bog down in pro- 
cedural tangles, members should be- 


5 Liewellyn, “Meet Negotiable Instru- 
ments,” 44 Columbia L. Rev. 299, 322 
(1944). 
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gin to work for new attitudes. At 
the same time, a discussion of the 
need for new and simpler rules 
should begin. The simplified rules 
outlined here are suggested as a 
stimulant to such discussion. 


Finding Leadership 
(Continued from page 274) 

in the third grade. They hope by 
giving them academic and _ leader- 
ship encouragement, that they may 
develop a potential for leadership as 
the children grow up. In addition, 
as, the agency does a block by block 
survey of six experimental blocks 
with which they are working, they 
are trying to identify leaders. It is 
hoped that by giving these potential 
leaders the opportunity to use this 
potential, that the leadership quali- 
ties may be developed. The Com- 
munity Service Society is planning 
a Block Needs Conference in the 
Spring of 1961 for the first surveyed 
block. Adapting this conference to 
meet the local needs as the other 
blocks are surveyed, may make this 
a valuable instrument in leadership 
training. 


Other Effective Leadership 
Training 

In its attempt to get maximum 
leadership in the community, the 
Kast Harlem Council hit upon an 
extremely effective plan of develop- 


ing leadership by means of com- 
munity 


meetings. Each year, the 
many professional and lay commit- 
tees in the area sponsor a meeting 
to tell the City officials what is 
needed in our community. 

In 1959 the meeting involved the 
schools and education system in 
Kast Harlem. The speaker was the 
Superintendent of the New York 
City School System, who came with 
members of his staff. Some of the 
council had met previously with 
people in the community to discover 
those things which they felt were 
needed. When he finished speaking 
and the question period began, many 
of the leaders in the community 
with whom the council had been in 
contact were ready. to ask questions 
on the floor of the open meeting. 
Since this took place in the presence 
of more than 600 people, they ob- 


tained much recognition for their 
roles. 

In 1960 the meeting concerned 
the needs of the community which 
the City of New York could do 
something about. Mayor Wagner 
and his commissioners appeared at 
the meeting. The meeting was con- 
ducted before a large audience and 
concerned itself with Housing, 
Health, Welfare, Schools, Aging, 
and Youth programs for the com 
munity. Each of the community re 
ports was made by a lay person. 
This person had been part of the 
committee investigating the facts in 
each situation. It took many confer- 
ences with each of the speakers be- 
fore they felt secure enough to go 
up to the platform to speak. After 
they had spoken, the Mayor ad- 
dressed the audience and promised 
to help with the many items that 
had been enumerated by the speak- 
ers. This was the first opportunity 
the council has had of getting our 
lay people to appear on the stage 
with the Mayor of the City. They 
were delighted and received much 
praise from the community and 
their neighbors. 


Proposed Project 

An exciting new project in lead- 
ership training has just been started 
for this Spring (1961) by the East 
Harlem Council for Community 
Planning. They are sponsoring a 
cooperative leadership program for 
teenagers based on the John Weldon 
Johnson program reported above. 
This is open to all the agencies in 
the area who are not able to do this 
job alone because of lack of trained 
staff. They list as their specific pur- 
poses the following: 

1. To provide the trainees with an 
opportunity for meeting other 
young people from other parts 
of the East Harlem Community 
who have a common interest in 
leadership skills and are de- 
sirous of giving service to the 
community. 

. To develop meaningful coope- 
rative staff effort in East 
Harlem. 

. To broaden a new service to 
the youth of East Harlem. 

. To build leadership from with 
in the community. 


5. To provide another meaningful 

method of integration. 

6. To reduce the financial and 

staff load. 

The program is planned to handle 
60 young people in a fifteen session 
course and has the complete support 
of all community groups. 


Conclusions 

The low-income urban commu- 
nity 1s poor in so many things that 
it is also poor in trained human re- 
sources that are needed for the re- 
development of the community. 
However, only by finding these in- 
digenous resources and _ training 
them can we hope to rebuild our 
low-income urban communities. The 
cities can be rebuilt only as com- 
munities unite to fight the decay and 
destruction caused by the tremen- 
dous growth and changes that are 
present in the ever developing city. 
This task is never done and only as 
we develop the techniques for find- 
ing and training these indigenous 
leaders will we be able to marshal 
the human resources to make these 
low-income areas a place in which 
people can live with 
without fear. 


pride and 


Speakers Bureau 

Speakers on Latin America and the 
inter-American system for schools, clubs, 
societies, or other organizations may be 
obtained through the Speakers Bureau of 
the Divis:on of General Information, De- 
partment of Public Information, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

While no honorarium is necessary, it is 
expected that ordinary expenses, stich as 
transportation, meals, and lodging will be 
met by the sponsoring organization. Re 
quests for speakers should be made in 
writing approximately four weeks in ad- 
vance of the date. 


Canadian A. E. Association Celebrates 
25th Anniversary 

Canada’s national organization for adult 
educators is now 25 years old. It was 
founded in 1935 for much the same pur 
poses as the Adult Education Association 
of the U. S. A.—to serve as a national 
co-ordinating agency. The Association 
has also stressed action and demonstra- 
tion projects. 


Caswell Urges Leadership Training as 
Way to Education for All People 

America’s foreign-aid program in edu- 
cation must give immediate priority to 
training native educational leaders as the 
way to bring literacy to all the people in 
underdeveloped and new nations, Dr. 
Hous L. CASWELL, president of Teach- 
ers College, urges in his 1959-60 annual 
report. 


Adult Leadership 
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How Well 
(Continued from page 269) 

When, however, the member be- 
came involved in the discussion or 
expressed quite full participation or 
feeling, there was a point at which 
the upper and lower half of the 
body reacted with almost equal force 
and strength and the member no 
longer tried to control the upper 
half of his body. At this point both 
halves of the body behaved as one 
and the meetings below and above 
the table blend into one meeting 
provided there is full group discus- 
sion at this intensive level. 

This indicates that the meeting 
under the table is really acting out 
intensive and deep level feelings and 
emotions—the meeting above the 
table is dealing with content and 
shallower-level feelings. If deep feel- 
ing is consciously involved above the 
table, the bodily language is much 
more subtle and vague. Above the 
table intellect has ascendency over 
emotion—under the table emotion 
is rampant. 

This dichotomy of the same meet- 
ing is as if group members were 
still dealing with the question “What 
part, and how much, of me is it ap- 
propriate and necessary to give to 
the group for progress task-wise and 
how much of me will I keep to my- 
self?’ Under the table torsos seem 
to be saying, “That part of me 
which is under the table is mine and 
I'll do with it what I want and it’s 
none of your business. Here is 
where I can fairly safely express 
what and how I really feel. Half of 
me will abide by your—and our 
group norms. My other half is not 
bound by your norms and is free 
to speak and do as it feels.” 


Hidden Agendas ! 

It was interesting that in doing 
this kind of observation hidden 
agendas were almost visible under 
the table. You could almost see them 
stimulate the lower half of the body 

and this is the part of the body 
which seems to respond to them 
first. Next came the obvious 
struggle of the member to keep the 
hidden agenda on the floor. If the 
hidden agenda wins out, it affects 
the lower half first and progressively 
expresses itself body-wise up the 
legs, through the torso, and eventu- 
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ally emerges through the part of the 
body above the table. Usually when 
they affect the upper half of the body 
they can be verbalized—though not 
always. It is at this point that most 
leaders and group members have 
been sensitized to detect them and 
attempt to deal with them in an 
appropriate way. 

It became obvious, as time went 
along for adequate observation, that 
each group member had his own 
pattern of physical reactions in re 
sponse to group mood and individ- 
ual feeling. One was able to recog- 
nize these patterns with a little con- 
centrated observation. Specific mem- 
bers had certain reactions that al- 
most invariably accompanied given 
feelings. Similarly, there were physi- 
cal movements that preceded verbal 
participation in discussions. By 
watching these physical aspects, one 
could predict with a rather high de- 
gree of accuracy when verbal par- 
ticipation was to take place and 
whether that participation would be 
in agreement or disagreement with 
the content discussion of the mo- 
ment—and even the degree of feel- 
ing that would be expressed when 
the comments were made. 

This seemed to have relevance for 
the sensitive leader. It has always 
been known that there is a time lag 
between non-verbal and verbal par- 
ticipation. One common evidence of 
this is that groups will fidget for 
several mintues before they will ver- 
balize that they want a rest break or 
will admit to being tired or weary of 
the meeting. The insensitive leader 
who ignores these signs and persists 
until the feelings are verbalized often 
finds rather strong resistances. The 
leader who anticipates the group ts 
known as being sensitive to the com- 
fort or feelings of the group and be- 
ing “ahead of” or at least “with” the 
group. It would appear that a sensi- 
tive leader can use this reading of 
physical and bodily behavior in 
other ways. Awareness of them will 
enable one actually to anticipate by 
a time span of seconds or minutes 
the direction in which the group is 
tending or the mood that is building. 
As one works with an on-going 
group and becomes somewhat fa- 
miliar with the bodily reaction pat- 
tern of individual members, the 
leader can be effective in sensing 


critical group and member reactions 
so that action may be taken to deal 
with potential conflict or hostile sit- 
uations before they are verbalized. 

One implication of this phenome- 
non would seem to relate to mem- 
ber grouping related to physical set- 
tings. For example, when a group 
is seated on chairs either in an open 
circle or in theatre style, what hap- 
pens to members when the lower 
half of their bodies are visible to 
other members? Does such a physi- 
cal arrangement make for tension 
because feelings cannot be expressed 
physically without being seen by 
other group members? Does such a 
setting make for more open, frank 
and uninhibited discussions? Are 
member opinions, feelings and reac- 
tions more open and available in 
such setting ? If our observations are 
valid, it would seem that there might 
be implications in physical seating 
of groups that would tend to get 
fuller and more frank participation. 
In other words, certain physical ar- 
rangements may significantly be 
more appropriate for given group 
tasks and content discussions. 

We have always noted that group 
members seem uncomfortable when 
exposed fully to other group mem- 
bers—many are annoyed at such 
open seating arrangements. The rea- 
sons usually given for such feelings 
are usually casual and trivial. It now 
raises the question as to the dynam- 
ics at work within group members 
related to different seating facili- 
ties and patterns—and how these 
might best be related to different 
kinds of group purposes and tasks to 
realize the greatest involvement and 
potential productivity in the work 


group. 


Peace Corps 

The suggested Peace Corps mentioned 
by President Kennedy has struck a re- 
sponsive chord. The best available infor- 
mation indicates that applicants are to be 
selected on the basis of a physical ex 
amination, a written test, an orai iiter- 
view, the recommendations of at least 
five references, and shall be confined to 
those who “possess the attributes of char- 
acter and personality which would make 
him a good representative of this coun- 
try in a foreign land.” He also must be 
willing to serve in relatively primitive 
areas. 
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Creative 


(Continued from page 268) 


great differences between himself 
and the other party. The general has 
great difficulty interacting creatively 
with the private. The scientist finds 
little in common with the poet. The 
manufacturing man sees little in 
common with the salesman. Com- 
munication is increasingly difficult 
when differences grow greater. 

Practical solutions are frequently 
found by the use of intermediary 
parties who may bridge the gap. The 
captain and colonel may bridge the 
gap between the general and the pri- 
vate. The General Manager may 
bridge the gap between manufactur- 
ing and sales. The scientist may need 
several bridges—the mathematician, 
the engineer, the philosopher, before 
he reaches understanding with the 
poet. 

The leadership of the teacher is a 
good example of the problem of 
building ‘communication bridges” 
with the student in order to have 
creative interactions. The teacher's 
great knowledge and experience, or 
his age and authority, may be quite 
different from those of his student. 
If the teacher is interested in growth 
of the student the teacher must be a 
leader and, therefore, must contin- 
ually earn the respect and confidence 
of the student. He must responsibly 
represent the teaching goals of his 
institution. He must also be respon- 
sible for his students’ growth—to a 
certain extent. But the student must 
be responsible for his own growth 
to a certain extent. The extent of 
each depends upon the particular 
teacher, with a particular student, in 
a particular situation. The balance 
between teacher responsibility and 
student responsibility is struck in the 
unique teaching situation. Young 
students want and need more au- 
thority from the teacher than more 
mature students. In fact one major 
goal of education is gradually to les- 
sen the student’s dependence upon 
the teacher, and one sign of maturity 
is independence. 

The oft-repeated slogan, “If the 
student hasn't learned, the teacher 
hasn't taught”, does a disservice to 
adult education by suggesting that 
the teacher has sole responsibility 
for learning. More mature students 
at least will share the responsibility 
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or assume most of the responsibility 
for their own growth. 

Establishing growth or learning 
objectives is always difficult if not 
impossible because it is a predicting, 
measuring concept requiring prede- 
termined criteria. Actual growth and 
learning is a creative phenomenon 
which cannot be predicted or prede- 
termined. Certain knowledge com- 
ponents of growth may be predicted 
and its recall measured after a speci- 
fied time span, but the psychological 
components of growth, such as inde- 
pendence, respect, responsibility and 
confidence, develop from creative in- 
teractions. 

Still more difficult is the evalua- 
tion of effectiveness of the learning 
process mainly because the psycho- 
logical dimensions of growth cannot 
be unilaterally set as a goal. Real 
change in behavior and attitude is a 
function of interrelationship, cannot 
be measured “objectively”, and 
changes with every interaction. We 
cannot apply scientific concepts to 
many aspects of a creative phenom- 
enon. 

If we wish to maximize change 
and growth of individuals, every 
unique interaction must be creative. 
This means that the teacher must 
continually balance his own respon- 
sibility against the confidence of the 
student. There is some evidence of 
suggesting that the teacher whose 
maturity is closer to that of his stu 
dents may be more creative for both, 
than the teacher who is greatly dif 
ferent from the student. 

If we wish to maximize change 
and growth of organizations, con- 
trols must be balanced dgainst mis 
takes. Too much authority and con- 
trol stifle creativity. ‘Too many mis- 
takes are costly to the organization. 
The balance that provides the neces- 
sary growth for the organization and 
its members is struck where the cost 
of mistakes about equals the cost of 
controls. Creative interactions lead 
to the gradual reduction of both con- 
trols and mistakes. 

Freedom and authority are never 
balanced in the abstract ; the balance 
must be made by a particular person 
interacting with another particular 
person in each situation which is 
unique. The responsibility for deci- 
sion making is thus placed with the 


expert—the one closest to the unique 
situation, 


Growth of Individuals and the 
Organizations with Which They 
Identify is Healthy 

We shall not argue whether 
growth makes health or health 
makes growth. In a world of rapid 
change, growth is essential to re- 
main relevant to the environment. It 
is healthy to stay relevant to the en- 
vironment. Persons who are no 
longer relevant to the organization 
either leave, are discharged, or are 
tolerated or ignored. Organizations 
no longer relevant to the society are 
abolished, modified, or are tolerated 
or ignored. 

The individual who grows is con- 
tinually becoming a different person. 
His tastes, interests, talents and per- 
sonality change with time. The or- 
ganization that grows must contin- 
ually become a different organiza- 
tion, and if it does not do so, it will 
no longer exist. 

In our organizations 
which do not serve the interests of 


sé ciety, 


society and its members sooner or 
later die. Individuals who do not 
continue to serve their own interests, 
the interests of the organizations 
with which they identify, and the 
interests of fellow men also die psy- 
chologically. This may also mean 
physical death as well. To live is to 
grow. ‘To grow is to interact crvat- 
ively with fellow men, This requires 
a mutual sharing of knowledge, a 
mutual balancing of responsibility 
and confidence and, most important, 
a mutual respect for the dignity and 
uniqueness of every individual. The 
opportunity is found within every 
unique interaction which is the op- 
portunity for a creative act. 
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Protestant Laboratory Announced 

New York, N. Y. A leadership de- 
velopment laboratory planned primarily 
to serve the needs of national, regional, 
and state denominational leaders—with a 
few local church workers included—is 
to be held April 16-28, 1961, at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin. This Protestant Labo- 
ratory is jointly sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and _ the 
National Training Laboratories of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Persons nationally known 
for their understanding and ability in 
group leadership will guide the exper- 
ience at Green Lake. 


Adult Leadership 
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HERE YOU are in the mids your 


spring season, enrolling, explaining, 
scheduling and all the other details that 
Make a note to 


yourself to send us a brief capsul 


make for a busy tim 


what is the most important new 
ment or course 
you have foun 
it up as soon 
We need your 
of The Trading 
PARDON US 


look at the adult education activities con 


ducted by the Department of University 


British 
Columbia in Vancouver. This extension 
“pitch” for 


the “blue-collar” rker at has been 


Extension at the University of 


- division has a Sj cial 
more successful than anyone anticipated 
The how and why of this should be ob 
tained from Knute Buttedahl who is the 
Liberal Education for the 
Part of the emphasis is placed 
on study-discussion programs. These art 
held under the title, Living Room Learn- 
ing By all check into this 
program 


HAVE YOU seen the new publication 
“Teaching about the United Nations”: 
Published by the Office of Education of 
the U. S. Department of Health, Edu 
cation and Welfare, this booklet can be 
obtained from the United States Govern 
ment Printing Office, Division of Public 
Decuments, Washington 25, D. C. Re 
gardless of your work in adult education, 
this new booklet will be helpful partic 
ularly because of its 
coverage 


RECENTLY offered at Western Re- 


University was a 


Supervisor of 
University 


means, 


broad scope and 


serve workshop for 


school board members. The workshop 
was planned to offer the board members 
an opportunity to study actual cases and 
to consider various solutions to current 
problems. Another new activity at West- 


ern Reserve this winter started on Janu 


ary 10 and will be completed on March 
28. This is a training program for motor 
vehicle supervisors. This program is de- 
signed to increase the supervisor's ability, 
skill, and judgment thus enabling organ 
izations utilizing motor vehicles to realize 
the advantages of improved supervisior 


OFTEN IT is said that every man 
could increase his efficiency considerably 
if he would learn to listen better. It is 
ilso said that educators do not do enough 
toward helping people learn to listen. The 
30th Rocky Mountain Speech Conference 
held last month in the University of 
Denver Student Union Building devoted 
three days to the listening process. Feat 
ured speaker and resource person was 
Dr. Ralph G. Nichols, head of the Ds 
partment of Rhetoric at the University 
of Minnesota. Ask for your copy of the 
program for this conference. And, 
know of any courses or institutes 
have that emphasize the listening process 


BEGINNING April 3 and extending 
through May 8, the Civic Education Cen 
ter at Washington University, St. Louis 
will hold its annual Metroplex 
Assembly series. The intriguing part of 
the series this year is that Gene 


spring 


Johnson 
Jim McCrory and staff will dig into the 
in-migrant problem in their metropolita 
area. The six programs will cover The 
New Immigrants, The First Hurdle 
Jobs; A Place to Live; Learning for a 
Purpose; In Whos Steps ?, and The 
Balance Sheet. If you are not 
with the Metroplex 


encourage you to better acquaint your 


° 7 
familial 


\ssembly, may w 


self with this unique series. In any event, 
may we suggest that you inquire further 
about how the in-migrant problem is be 
ing handled. Here is a case of an educi 
tion center coming to grips, through 
medium of television and discussion, 
a serious local problem 

ANOTHER TYPE of emphasis ot 
the community was made last month 
when the American Labor 
Service conducted its annual Washing 
ton’s Birthday Workers’ Education Con- 
ference under the theme “Challeng 
the 60's for Workers’ Education in the 
American Community and _ the 
tional Community” 


THINK November, 1960, 
has a provocative article which considers 
what the Chinese Communists would call 
education and what we would call brain- 
washing. Entitled, Hsueh-Hsi, The Real 
Threat from Red China, this article is 
by George R. Price. 


RUSSI \ AND CHINA will receive 
some concentrated attention this spring 
by the Liberal Arts Extension Divisior 
of the University of California, Berkeley 
Several new courses are being offered 
Among these is one 


Education 


lt terna 


magazine, 


dealing with the 
Scientific Russian and another on Mod 
ern Chinese Literature. The scope of this 
series of courses is worthy of your in- 
spection. 

PUBLISHED this month is a bulletin 
which should be of great interest to those 


communities concerned with the impact of 
the urban migrant and/or the training 
of those persons who plan to move to an 
urban area of the country. The bulletin 
by Dr. Edward Brice is entitled, Educa- 
tion of the Adult Migrant. It is published 
by the U. S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
as Bulletin 1961 No. 6, OF-13012 


~s't @ \«- 


Free or Inexpensive Publications 


AMERICANS LIKE TO GIVE, a 
handbook of helpful hints on gift possi- 
bilities to colleges and universities, com- 
piled by Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, Association of American Col- 
leges, 6 East 45th St.. New York 17, 
N. Y. 

FUNDAMENTAL AND ADULT 
KDUCATION Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. 
XII, 1960, No. 4, UNESCO, Place de 
Fontenoy, Paris. See 
International Under 
ind Freedman 

AFRICAN STUDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, a guide for spon- 

of student exchange 


“Education for 
tanding” by Sheats 


programs and 

‘roposal For The Establishment of an 
International Youth Service, both by the 
Institute of International Education, 1 
Fast 6/th St., N. Y. 

STATE DEPARTMENT 
SHEETS designed to give the import- 
nt highlights about the people and the 
make up the newly de- 
Available from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., 10 cents each. 

\ STATEMENT ON THE PROB 
LEM OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS, 
adopted by the twenty-second biennial 
convention of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. Available from the Board 
of Social Missions, 231 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 2¢ each. 

LITERACY NEWS, Available from 
Baylor University Literacy Center, Waco, 
Texas, Richard Cortright, Director. 

GOOD REASONS FOR DOING 
NOTHING, the Newsletter, December, 
1961, available from Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

PREPARING FOR ONE WORLD, 


proce edings of 


FACT 


ands which 


veloped nations. 


second annual institute, 
sponsored by the Toledo Council on 
World Affairs, 2117 Jefferson, Toledo 2, 
Ohio. 

NATIONAL CONTINUING RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES 1960-62. League of 
Women Voters, 1026 17th St. N.W.,, 
Washington 6, D. C. 15¢. 


THOUGHTS WHILE DRIVING: 
Now that spring is here we will expect 
to hear more from you. Send your items 
for The Trading Post, to Walter Gray, 
Jr. Director, Community Workshop, 
Oklahoma City Libraries, N. W. 3rd at 
Robinson, Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma. 
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